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/m  Baptism  and  the  Life  of  the  Church 

In  the  sLrine  of  1989. 1  attended  the  first  m ppti n o  nf  the  fYimr 


'  In  the  spring  of  1989, 1  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Study 
Baptism,  convinced  that  this  was  an  important  work  for  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  Little  did  I  know  that  it  was  to  change  my  whole  life,  cause  me  to  rethink 
my  faith  a  id  my  theology,  and  lead  me  to  a  closer  relationship  with  Christ  and  the 
church] 

The  committee  was  born  when  some  staff  members  of  the  General  Board  of 
Discipleship  became  aware  they  could  not  develop  a  theology  of  confirmation, 
because  this  church  did  not  have  a  clear  theology  of  baptism.  As  a  result,  the  Board  of 
Disciplesh  p  petitioned  the  General  Conference  to  create  a  committee  to  study  the 
meaning  oi  baptism,  particularly  in  relationship  to  questions  of  salvation,  church 
membership,  confirmation,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  other  rites  of  the  church. 

Ten  stud  y  papers  had  been  prepared  for  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee.  For 
the  third  meeting,  at  Duke  University,  three  papers  were  prepared.  Faculty  at  Duke 
University  md  pastors  from  the  area  responded  to  those  three  papers.  Their 
reactions,  concerns,  and  questions  were  studied  and  incorporated  into  the  first  draft 
of  the  studji  paper,  which  was  presented  at  Claremont  School  of  Theology  in 
California.  A  second  draft  was  presented  to  a  gathering  at  Garrett/Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  In  both  these  meetings,  faculty,  students, 
and  pastorsj  were  invited  to  respond  to  the  paper. 

A  preliminary  draft,  incorporating  the  concerns  of  those  respondents,  was 
presentee  tej  a  plenary  session  of  the  General  Board  of  Discipleship.  The  final  draft 
was  presented  to  the  General  Board  of  Discipleship  and  refined  before  its 
presentat  oii  to  the  General  Conference. 

The  Genei  al  Board  of  Discipleship  presented  the  study  with  the  recommendation 
that  a  study  j’uide  be  prepared  and  the  document  be  studied  in  local  churches  during 
the  1993-96|quadrennium.  You  now  hold  that  study  guide  in  your  hands.  You  also 
hold  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  document  and  to  help  shape  the  final  draft 
that  will  he  presented  to  the  1996  General  Conference  for  action.  The  response  sheets 
in  the  back  o;'  this  guide  are  your  key  to  helping  determine  the  theology  of  The 
United  Ms  thodist  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism. 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  work  of  the  committee  had  changed  my  life  and  faith.  I 
now  see  bapt:  sm  as  central  to  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  way  the  church  nurtures 
its  members,  li  believe  that  “living  out  of  baptism”  is  a  call  to  both  personal  and 
social  holiness,  and  to  helping  nurture  the  lives  and  faith  of  children  (of  all  ages)  in 
the  faith.  Majj  your  study  of  baptism  help  lead  you  to  new  insights,  to  new  faith,  to  a 
new  adventurs  as  part  of  God’s  people. 


John  O.  Good: 
Editor 
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To  the  Leader: 


On  behalf  of  the  church  we  want  to  thank  you  for  undertaking  this  important  task.  Our 
denomination  needs  greater  clarity  about  the  meaning  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  this  study  is 
one  way  of  seeking  to  meet  that  goal.  We  believe  that  enabling  people  to  understand  and 
'appreciate  the  significance  of  baptism  can  be  a  step  toward  revitalizing  our  commitment  to 
Christian  discipleship  and  the  mission  of  the  church. 

How  to  use  the  material  in  this  study  guide: 

1.  This  guide  has  both  content  and  learning  activities.  Content  material  is  in  the  left-hand  column 
on  each  page.  This  reading  is  for  everyone  in  the  class.  Learning  activities  are  in  the  right-hand 
column  and  correspond  to  the  material  in  the  left-hand  column.  These  are  the  directions  for  the 
leader  of  the  group.  Each  session  can  be  done  in  45  minutes  by  omitting  some  of  the  activities,  or 
it  can  take  up  to  90  minutes,  depending  on  the  time  you  have  available  and  the  interest  of  your 
group.  You  will  need  to  make  choices  about  activities,  based  on  your  own  situation.  Sessions  One 
and  Six  should  stand  on  their  own.  Sessions  Two  through  Five  may  be  divided  to  provide  a  ten- 
session  study. 


2.  Numbered  references  (such  as  42:9-13)  are  to  page  and  line  numbers  in  the  study  paper  (pages 
37-49).  So,  42:9-13  is  a  quick  way  of  saying,  page  42,  lines  9-13,  in  the  study  paper. 

Materials  needed: 

Bibles  (encourage  members  of  the  group  to  bring  their  own) 

The  United  Methodist  Hymnal  (for  each  person) 
a  copy  of  this  study  guide  (for  each  person) 

The  Book  of  Discipline  (a  few  copies) 

The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship  (a  few  copies) 


Clarsm00*’ 


“Water- Washed  and  Spirit-Born”' 

It  is  Epiphany  Sunday  at  the  Crossroads  United  Methodist  Church.  Invite  the  members  of  the 

After  Pastor  Juanita  has  preached  about  the  many  ways  in  which  the  group  to  introduce  themselves 

grace  of  God  is  made  known  to  us,  the  Ramos  bring  their  baby  Maria  and  to  tell  the  story  of  their  own 

to  the  baptismal  font.  The  pastor  asks  the  parents  and  the  congregation  baptism — either  as  they 

some  questions  and  then  takes  Maria  in  her  arms.  “I  baptize  you  in  the  remember  it,  or  as  they  have 

name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  the  pastor  been  told  about  it.  (Encourage 

says  as  she  dips  her  hand  in  the  water  and  places  it  on  Maria’s  head  those  who  don’t  know  that  story 

three  times.  to  try  and  discover  it  and  share 

Then  Maria’s  parents  put  their  hands  on  the  baby  too  as  the  pastor  it  with  the  group  in  later 

says,  “The  Holy  Spirit  work  within  you,  that  being  bom  through  water  sessions.)  Then  pray  the  third 
and  the  Spirit,  you  may  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.”  stanza  of  "Wash,  O  God,  Our 

It  is  Pentecost  Sunday  at  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church  Sons  and  Daughters"  (The 

downtown.  Hwan  is  one  of  twelve  eighth  graders  who  have  been  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  605 ) 

meeting  with  the  pastor  all  year,  talking  about  their  journey  of  faith.  in  unison.  Have  a  different 

Although  he  was  baptized  as  a  baby,  Hwan  has  decided  that  he  isn’t  person  read  aloud  each  of  the 

ready  to  commit  himself  to  a  life  of  Christian  discipleship.  He  watches  stories  of  baptism  on  pages  3-4. 

as  Pastor  Lee  is  joined  by  the  lay  leader  and  the  parents  in  laying  Ask  the  rest  of  the  group 

hands  on  some  of  ltis  friends  who  have  felt  ready  to  take  this  members  to  listen  for  ideas, 

important  step.  feelings,  and  practices  that 

“The  Holy  Spirit  work  within  you,  that  having  been  bom  through  remind  them  of  their  own 

water  and  the  Spirit,  you  may  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,”  experiences  with  the  baptismal 

the  pastor  says.  Hwan  remembers  his  plans  to  talk  with  the  pastor  and  covenant. 

his  friend  in  faith  across  the  summer.  Perhaps  next  fall  I’ll  be  ready, 
he  thinks. 

It  is  the  night  before  Easter  at  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church. 

Frank  and  Julie  stand  in  the  dark  and  watch  the  lighting  of  a  large 
candle.  Suddenly  they  can  see  the  faces  of  the  people  around  them. 

This  celebration  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  very  important  for 
them.  Neither  of  thejn  has  been  baptized.  The  couple  who  lives  next 
door  had  invited  them  to  church  and  told  them  how  Jesus  Christ  had 
given  new  meaning  to  their  lives.  Together  they  prayed  that  Christ 
would  be  their  Savior  and  Lord  too. 

The  light  of  the  candle  reminds  them  of  the  light  of  Christ  shining 
in  their  lives.  After  hearing  the  stories  of  salvation  read  from  the 
Bible,  their  neighbors  will  stand  with  them  as  they  answer  the 
questions  which  acknowledge  their  repentance  and  confess  their  faith 

'Taken  from  the  hymn  text  by  Ruth  Duck,  “Wash.  O  God,  Our  Sons  and  Daughters” 

(The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  605). 
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Read  Acts  2:37-42  aloud.  Ask: 
What  is  the  relationship 
between  baptism  and 
repentance? 


Read  Acts  16:25-34  aloud.  Ask: 
Why  were  the  jailer  and  his 
family  baptized? 

Form  four  groups.  Assign  one 
/  assage  from  First  Peter  to 
<  ach  group.  Ask  each  group  to 
( tnswer  this  question  about  its 
lext:  what  words  or  phrases  are 
i  here  in  these  verses  which 
would  remind  you  of  how 
mportant  your  baptism  is? 


in  Christ,  affirm  the  creed,  go  down  into  the  baptistry  to  be  immersed 
and  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands.  It  will  be  a  night  they  will  never 
forget. 

It  is  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  and  the  congregation  at 
University  Wesley  Center  is  celebrating  the  baptism  of  the  Lord.  They 
too  answer  questions  and  affirm  the  creed.  As  a  hymn  is  sung,  many 
of  them  come  to  the  font  where  Chaplain  Jackson  traces  a  cross  on 
their  forehead  with  water,  saying,  “Remember  your  baptism  and  be 
thankful!” 

Four  different  experiences  by  persons  of  different  ages  in  different 
churches,  yet  all  of  them  celebrate  the  service  The  United  Methodist 
Church  calls  the  Baptismal  Covenant. 

Why  Be  Baptized 

What  does  the  church  celebrate  in  baptism?  Why  should  I  be 
baptized  or  have  someone  in  my  family  baptized?  To  help  us  answer 
questions  like  these,  the  General  Conference  in  1988  established  a 
committee  to  study  baptism.  The  result  of  its  work  is  the  study  paper. 
By  Water  and  the  Spirit:  A  United  Methodist  Understanding  of 
Baptism.  The  1992  General  Conference  has  asked  local  churches  to 
study  and  respond  to  this  work. 

As  we  study  together,  we  hope  that  we  can  come  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  why  the  church  through  the  ages  has  found  baptism 
to  be  such  a  significant  act. 

The  Good  News  Spreads 

From  the  very  beginning,  baptism  has  been  part  of  the  church’s  life. 

On  Pentecost,  Peter  issues  the  invitation  to  baptism,  affirming  that 
“the  promise  is  for  you,  for  your  children,  and  for  all  who  are  far 
away”  (Acts  2:39).  There  are  twenty-one  references  to  baptism  in  the 
Book  of  Acts,  ample  evidence  of  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  early 
church. 

Let  us  recall  just  one  of  them,  the  story  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Philippian  jailer  and  his  family. 

We  need  to  remember  that  these  are  stories  about  “first-generation” 
Christians.  The  relationship  between  repentance  and  baptism  in  these 
stories  is  clear.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  baptism  has  a  significance 
beyond  an  individual’s  response;  the  promise  is  for  you  and  your 
children,  and  an  “entire  family”  is  baptized. 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Acts  wanted  to  tell  how  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  spreading,  not  to  describe  how  baptisms  were 
celebrated  or  explain  what  baptism  meant. 

First  Peter  is  a  sermon  or  general  letter  to  early  Christians  for  whom 
baptism  was  a  shared  experience.  Some  scholars  even  think  it  may 
have  been  directed  toward  those  who  were  newly  baptized.  If  you 
were  an  early  Christian  who  had  been  baptized  recently,  words  and 
phrases  in  First  Peter  might  help  you  understand  your  baptism  in  light 
of  your  faith  and  your  faith  in  light  of  your  baptism. 
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Baptism  and  1 1 

Group  A:  Read  : 

In  the  opening 
persons  of  the  Tii 
Christians  to  who 
and  sanctified  by 
Savior. 

God  has  given 
resurrection.  The 
This  gives  rise  to 
is  salvation,  h  ote 
this  passage.  ; 


ie  Church 

Peter  1:1-9. 

verses,  we  are  reminded  of  the  work  of  all  three 
iune  God.  Though  they  live  in  different  places,  the 
>m  this  letter  is  writen  are  chosen  by  God  the  Father, 
the  Spirit  to  be  obedient  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  their 

them  a  new  birth  into  a  living  hope  through  Jesus’ 
ir  response  is  one  of  love  for  Christ  and  belief  in  him. 
indescribable  joy  because  the  outcome  of  their  faith 
the  deep  undercurrent  of  grace  and  faith  throughout 


Group  B:  Read  1 
They  have  beet 
gospel.  As  a  resul 
mutual  love  fo  *  or 
Yet  it  is  clear  tH 
tasted  that  the  Lot 
nourishment,  so  tl 
will  need  to  rid  th 


Peter  1:22-2:3. 

i  born  anew  through  the  living  word  of  God  and  the 
t,  they  are  obedient  to  the  truth  and  have  genuine 
e  another. 

at  they  have  not  arrived  at  perfection!  If  they  “have 
d  is  good,”  they  need  to  continue  to  receive  spiritual 
at  they  can  grow  into  salvation.  In  so  doing,  they 
:mselves  of  what  stands  in  the  way  of  that  growth. 


Group  C:  Read  1  Peter  2:4-6,  9-10. 

Jesus  Christ  is  tl  ie  “living  stone”  to  which  they  are  invited  to  come 
so  that  they  too  ml  y  be  “living  stones”  built  into  a  “spiritual  house.” 
But  being  the  temple  for  God’s  holy  presence  is  not  enough;  they  are 
to  be  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  God’s  own  people.  The 
implications  of  thejir  faith  and  baptism  do  not  stop  with  their  own  joy 
and  love  for  one  at  other.  Rather  they  are  to  proclaim  the  mighty  acts 
of  God  who  has  ca!  led  them  out  of  darkness  into  light. 


Group  D:  Read  1  P 
Here  we  can  inc 
resurrection  of  Jest 
through  the  Flo<j>d, 
and  fulfillment  for 
of  Jesus’  resurrectit 
creates  during  tie  fl 
day  is  the  beginning 
The  words  an  ap\ 
God.”  Either  transit 
covenant. 


;ter  3:18-22. 

a  connection  between  baptism  and  the 
s  Christ.  Eight  were  saved  in  the  time  of  Noah 
and  eight  is  the  number  that  signifies  wholeness 
:he  Hebrew  people.  Early  Christians  called  the  day 
>n  “the  eighth  day  of  creation.”  In  Genesis,  God 
rst  six  days  and  rests  on  the  seventh.  The  eighth 
;  of  the  new  creation  through  the  Resurrection. 
ieal  to  God  can  also  be  translated  “a  pledge  to 
tion  refers  to  an  understanding  of  baptism  as  a 


From  Spirit  to  Mission 

These  themes  from  First  Peter  will  provide  a  helpful  foundation  for 
our  study.  They  will  appear  again  and  again.  They  resonate  with  the 
stories  of  Jesus’c  wrj  baptism.  Mark  tells  the  story  this  way: 

The  early  readers)  of  this  Gospel  would  have  been  struck  by  the 
parallel  between  John  the  baptizer  and  Elijah,  the  first  great  prophet  of 
Israel  (2  Kings  1  8).|The  dove  as  a  symbol  for  the  Spirit  is  important 


( Some  of  the  groups  have 
additional  questions  printed 
next  to  their  reading.)  Plan  time 
for  all  the  groups  to  report  on 
their  reading  and  discussion. 


In  what  ways  is  it  true  to  say 
that  “all  baptism  is  infant 
baptism”  ? 


What  does  the  passage  say 
about  the  connection  between 
baptism  and  mission? 


What  is  the  connection  between 
baptism  and  salvation? 


Read  Mark  1:1-11  aloud. 
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Read  Matthew  28:18-20  aloud. 


too,  for  it  would  remind  the  readers  of  the  story  of  Noah  and  the 
Flood.  The  dove  brings  the  evidence  that  creation  is  being  renewed  in 
both  stories. 

In  this  story  and  Genesis  1:1-3,  water,  the  Spirit,  and  the  voice  of 
God  point  to  creative  activity.  Paul  makes  that  explicit  in  talking  about 
the  “new  creation”  (2  Corinthians  5:17;  Galatians  6:15). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  baptism  was  so  important  for  the  early 
church  when  we  recall  the  Great  Commission.  Here  baptism  is  linked 
with  making  disciples  and  with  teaching — all  within  the  context  of  the 
abiding  presence  of  Jesus. 

In  all  these  stories,  we  can  identify  three  “parties”  who  are  involved 
in  the  baptismal  covenant:  God,  the  community,  and  the  individual.  In 
our  study  we  will  discover  the  importance  of  all  three.  At  the  very 
beginning,  however,  we  should  be  aware  that  in  all  the  Scripture 
passages  we  have  examined,  God  takes  the  initiative. 


How  It  Was  In  the  Early  Church 

We  have  descriptions  of  baptism  from  Justin  Martyr  (who  wrote 
about  A.D.  160)  and  Hippolytus  (who  wrote  around  A.D.  200).  From 
!  them  and  other  early  sources,  we  can  get  a  general  idea  of  what 
j  baptism  was  like  for  the  early  church  after  New  Testament  times.  Let’s 
go  back  in  history  and  see  what  we  learn. 

Joana  and  Marcus  had  prepared  for  their  baptism  as  Christians  for 
three  years.  It  was  called  the  “catechumenate”  (kata-CUE-men-ate). 
(The  word  catechism  comes  from  the  same  root  that  means 
“instruction.”) 

Lent  of  the  third  year  was  a  time  of  intensive  study  and  prayer  for 
them.  They  were  taught  both  the  content  and  the  meaning  of  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

On  the  night  before  Easter,  Marcus  and  Joana  gathered  with  the 
congregation  for  the  Easter  Vigil.  Other  members  of  their  family  and 
other  catechumens  also  were  gathered  for  baptism.  Many  lessons  from 
Scripture  were  read,  outlining  the  story  of  salvation. 

Near  daybreak,  they  faced  the  west  and  renounced  Satan,  his 
|  service,  and  his  works.  Then  they  turned  to  face  the  east  and  affirmed 
their  coming  to  a  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  prayer  was  offered,  giving  thanks  for  God’s  mighty  acts  with 
water  through  salvation  history:  creation,  the  Flood,  the  Exodus,  and 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  among  the  most  important  ones. 

Marcus  and  Joana  were  asked  three  questions:  Do  you  believe  in 
God  the  Father?  Do  you  believe  in  God  the  Son?  Do  you  believe  in 
the  Holy  Spirit?  Each  time  they  answered:  “Credo!”  or  “I  believe!” 
(This  is  the  origin  of  what  we  know  as  the  Apostles’  Creed.)  After 
each  response,  they  were  baptized  by  water. 

Then  Marcus  and  Joana  put  on  a  new  white  garment  and  were  given 
a  lighted  candle.  The  bishop  laid  hands  on  them  and  prayed  for  them 
to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  were  anointed  with  a  special  oil 
called  “chrism”  (kris-m)  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  traced  on  their 
foreheads. 


l 
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In  preparation  for  Session  Two, 
ask  the  group  to  read  the 
Introduction  and  Part  I: 
“Baptism  and  the  Church’s 
Witness  to  Jesus  Christ”  ( pages 
37-40)  of  “By  Water  and  the 
Spirit.”  Then  invite  the  group  to 
share  in  a  time  of  prayer.  Close 
by  singing  or  saying  the  prayer 
of  the  first  stanza  of  “O  Spirit  of 
the  Living  God"  ("The  United 
Methodist  Hymnal,  539). 


Baptism:  Proclaiming  the  Good  News 


Ask:  What  new  ideas ,  insights, 
or  questions  do  you  have  from 
your  reading?  List  these  on 
chalkboard  or  newsprint,  and 
check  periodically  with  the  class 
to  be  sure  questions  are  being 
answered. 

Call  attention  to  this  paragraph. 
It  is  the  focus  for  this  session. 

Ask:  What  connections  are  you 
finding  between  the  story  of 
your  own  baptism  and  your 
reading  for  this  study? 

Read  John  3:1-8  aloud. 

Ask  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
born  "of  water  and  Spirit ”  ? 

Ask:  Based  on  your  reading, 
what  seem  to  be  evangelical  and 
sacramental  elements  in 
baptism?  Allow  the  discussion 
to  go  on  long  enough  to  be  sure 
everyone  is  on  the  same 
wavelength  and  no  important 
elements  have  been  left  out. 

Then  ask:  Was  the  term 
prevenient  grace  a  new  one  to 
you  ?  What  does  that  mean  for 
your  life?  As  you  look  back  over 
your  life ,  do  you  see  times  when 
God  was  working  in  your  life, 
and  you  weren't  aware  of  it? 
What  were  those  times  like  for 
you? 


As  we  begin  to  study  this  document,  we  need  to  identify  the  roots 
of  our  understanding  of  baptism.  We  began  to  uncover  some  of  those 
roots  in  the  Scriptures  we  examined  last  time,  as  well  as  in  the  passage 
we  have  just  read. 

The  study  paper  talks  about  the  need  to  restore  the  Wesleyan 
balance  between  the  sacramental  and  evangelical  aspects  of  our 
understanding  of  baptism  (37:4-6). 

The  word  evangelical  comes  from  a  Greek  word  for  good  news.  To 
say  that  baptism  is  evangelical  is  to  say  that  it  proclaims  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ  and  calls  for  human  response.  The  grace  of  God, 
especially  as  expressed  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  central  to  that 
proclamation  (39:12-20)  and  is  basic  to  a  Wesleyan  understanding  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

“Grace  pervades  our  understanding  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  By 
grace  we  mean  the  undeserved,  unmerited,  and  loving  action  of  God 
in  human  existence  through  the  ever-present  Holy  Spirit.”  {The  Book 
of  Discipline,  1992,  para  66) 

One  of  John  Wesley’s  distinctive  insights  is  his  understanding  of 
prevenient  grace. 

“We  acknowledge  God’s  prevenient  grace,  the  divine  love  that 
surrounds  all  humanity  and  precedes  any  and  all  of  our  conscious 
impulses.  This  grace  prompts  our  first  wish  to  please  God,  our  first 
glimmer  of  understanding  concerning  God’s  will  and  our  ‘first  slight 
transient  conviction’  of  having  sinned  against  God.  God's  grace  also 
awakens  in  us  an  earnest  longing  for  deliverance  from  sin  and  death 
and  moves  us  toward  repentance  and  faith.”  {The  Book  of  Discipline, 
1992,  para.  66) 

Alongside  an  understanding  of  grace,  we  must  place  an 
understanding  of  the  human  condition.  The  study  paper  includes  both 
what  human  beings  were  intended  to  be  and  what  we  are. 


* 
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God’s  grace  not  only  prepares  the  way  but  justifies  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  w  e  are  “ransomed,  healed,  restored,  forgiven.”2  In  the 
Wesleyan  understanding,  this  good  news  of  God’s  prevenient  and 
justifying  grace  is  celebrated  in  baptism.  In  our  third  session,  we  will 
note  some  of  the  ways  in  which  that  happens;  and  in  the  following 
session,  the  importance  of  the  response  of  faith. 


Sacraments  a 

Baptism  is  no 
grace”  (39:4 1).  j 
balance  of  the  ej 

“Means  ofl  gr; 
actions  ordained 
prevenient,  juisti 
are  not  the  oijily 
ways — the  plact 
it  were.  Wesley 
and  meditating  ( 
Christian  worsh 
for  us  in  our  Chi 


Means  of  Grace 

t  only  a  proclamation  of  God’s  grace  but  a  “means  of 
rhat  phrase  will  help  us  understand  the  Wesleyan 
'angelical  and  the  sacramental, 
ice”  for  John  Wesley  are  “outward  signs,  words,  or 
by  God”  to  be  the  “ordinary  channels”  through  which 
Tying,  or  sanctifying  grace  are  conveyed  to  us.3  They 
ways  in  which  God  works,  but  they  are  the  “ordinary” 
s  where  God  meets  us  “by  previous  appointment,”  as 
ncludes  such  experiences  as  prayer;  reading,  hearing, 
n  God’s  Word;  conferring  with  other  Christians; 
p  and  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  means  of  grace 
istian  discipleship. 


The  study  ?aper  notes  that  baptism,  while  “neither  essential  to,  nor 
sufficient  for  sal|/ation”  is  the  “ordinary  means”  chosen  by  God  to 
apply  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  (37:11-13).  The  means  of  grace  are  not 
“magical  guarantees”  of  salvation,  but  they  are  places  where  we  can 
expect  God’s  grace  to  be  at  work. 

Christians  :all  about  two  of  these  means  of  grace,  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  aj>  sacraments.  The  word  sacrament  is  based  on  the 
Latin  word  us  ed!  to  translate  the  Greek  word  mysterion,  or  mystery.  As 
an  example,  reac  1  Corinthians  4:1. 

Jesus  says  :haj  “to  you  has  been  given  the  [mysterion]  of  the 
kingdom  of  C  odi’  (Mark  4:11).  This  gift  is  not  to  be  found  in  some 
secret  system  or  dode  word  but  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  with  his 
people  in  the  wo;  Id  with  transforming  power.  Sacraments  are 
evangelical  because  they  are  rooted  in  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  our  human  response. 

The  church  ha!;  often  used  Augustine’s  definition  of  a  sacrament  as 
“an  outward  snd  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.”  While 
this  emphasis  on|  visible  sign  of  spiritual  grace  is  important,  a 
Wesleyan  understanding  is  more  comprehensive  and  Christ-centered. 
The  historic  dpcfinal  standards  reflect  John  Wesley’s  teaching: 


’From  the  hymn  text  oy  Henry  F.  Lyte  ( The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  66). 
’See  Wesley’s  se  -mo:  i  #16  on  “the  means  of  grace.”  Sanctifying  grace  will  be 
discussed  in  corn  ection  with  Session  Six. 


Refer  to  39:23-26  in  the  study 
paper.  Say:  For  each  of  the 
characteristics  of  “authentic 
|  humanness ,”  there  is  a  “dark 
1  side."  Then  ask:  What  is  the 
way  things  are  in  the  real 
world?  (see  39:27-38)  What  are 
the  differences  in  the 
expressions  of  sin  in  39:34-35? 
Explanation:  to  say  that  sin  is 
“endemic"  (39:35-36)  means 
that  it  is  part  of  “the  way  things 
are”  for  us  in  our  particular 
situation;  to  say  that  sin  is 
'  “insidious”  means  that  we  are 
often  unaware  that  sin  is  really 
sin. 

If  your  group  is  not  clear 
about  why  the  study  paper  puts 
so  much  emphasis  on  sin,  try 
organizing  a  debate.  Half  the 
class  should  prepare  to  argue 
that  “all  humans  are  sinful,  they 
are  born  in  sin,  and  they  need 
God’s  grace  at  the  earliest  point 
in  their  lives.”  The  other  half  of 
the  class  should  prepare  to 
argue  that  “human  beings  are 
born  innocent  and  are 
responsible  only  for  their  own 
sin.  This  business  about 
corporate  sin  is  bunk.  We’re 
only  responsible  for  ourselves." 
j  The  point  is  not  to  agree  on  one 
side  or  the  other  but  to  raise 
issues  and  concerns.  Ask  both 
sides  to  back  up  their  arguments 
with  references  from  the  study 
paper. 

Ask:  What  is  the  good  news 
j  in  the  face  of  our  human 
I  condition?  Have  someone  read 
i  39:39-43  aloud.  How  would  you 
|  say  this  in  light  of  the  debate 
about  human  sinfulness? 
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Ask:  What  do  you  think?  Does 
one  have  to  be  baptized  to  be 
saved?  Why  or  why  not? 

Ask:  Where  does  God  meet  us 
“by  previous  appointment?" 
Whe  ~e  do  we  expect  to 
experience  God’s  grace?  How 
does  that  work  out  in  the  life  of 
our  church? 


Check  it  out:  In  what  way  is 
baptism  ordained  by  Christ? 
How  is  baptism  a  pledge  of 
Christian  profession?  a  sign  of 
God’s  love?  a  means  of  grace? 
A  prior  question  might  need  to 
be,  “What  do  all  those  phrases 
mean?” 


Loc  k  at  the  statement  of  what 
happens  in  baptism  (“The 
Baptismal  Covenant  1,”  # 1 ;  The 
Un  ted  Methodist  Hymnal,  33 ). 
Compare  that  statement  with 
We.  ley’s.  How  are  they  alike? 
Ho  v  are  they  different?  What 
dot  s  each  say  that  the  other 
dot  s  not?  What  is  important 
about  the  differences? 


Sacraments  are 

ordained  by  Christ 
tokens  (symbols  and  pledges) 
of  Christian  profession; 
signs  of  grace  and  God’s  love 
(God’s  good  will  toward  us) 
means  of  grace 
by  which  God  works  in  us 
to  quicken,  strengthen  and 
confirm  our  faith. 

— summary  of  Article  XVI, 

Articles  of  Religion  of 
the  Methodist  Church  and 
Article  VI,  The 
Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church; 

of  The  Book  of  Discipline,  1992,  para  68) 

The  evangelical  understanding  of  baptism  is  that  it  proclaims  the 
good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  and  invites  our  response.  A  sacramental 
understanding  adds  to  that  the  conviction  that  baptism  is  a  sign  of 
God’s  grace.  It  not  only  talks  about  grace;  it  is  a  means  of  our 
receiving  grace.  A  sacramental  sign  not  only  points  to  grace;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  presence  of  grace  (40:24-26).  So  the  study  paper  speaks  of 
baptism  as  a  “sign-act”  that  is  “grounded  in  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”  (40:14-19). 

The  church  has  spoken  of  this  grounding  as  the  “paschal  (PASS-kul) 
mystery.”  The  “Pasch”  was  the  name  given  by  the  early  church  to  the 
great  festival  of  redemption,  recalling  both  the  cross  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  later  became  identified  with  the  Easter  celebration.  As  a 
“mystery,”  it  is  not  only  something  we  remember  but  is  a  way  of  being 
incorporated  into  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  The  paschal  mystery 
is  basic  to  our  understanding  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  it, 
the  evangelical  and  sacramental  aspects  of  our  study  are  linked 
together.  The  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
good  news,  as  well  as  basic  to  our  celebration  of  both  sacraments. 

This  understanding  provides  the  context  for  John  Wesley’s  teaching 
about  baptism: 

In  baptism  we  are 
cleansed  of  the  guilt 
of  original  sin; 
initiated  into  the  covenant 
with  God; 

admitted  into  the  church; 
made  an  heir 

of  the  divine  kingdom; 
and  spiritually  regenerated. 

(See  37:9-11  and  Wesley’s 
“A  Treatise  on  Baptism.”) 
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Such  a  position  j  s  both  evangelical  and  sacramental.  What  happens  is  j 
related  to  the  good  news  of  God’s  grace  and  our  human  response  (the 
evangelical  empoasis).  The  sign  and  seal  of  this  reality  is  baptism  (the 
sacramental  em{  hasis).  (40: 14-23)  As  our  study  continues,  we  will 
look  at  each  of  tl  lese  aspects  of  Wesley’s  teaching.  Today,  let  us  look  at 
the  word  regenerated.  It  is  a  word  that  refers  to  the  new  birth  in  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  jart  of  the  evangelical  proclamation  of  the  church. 

The  question  is  what  baptism  has  to  do  with  that  new  birth. 

Jesus  speaks  of  the  experience  he  faces  as  the  baptism  with  which 
he  is  “to  be  baptjzed”  (Luke  12:50).  The  early  church  understood  this 
reference  as  poiijting  to  Jesus’  own  crucifixion.  The  regenerating  grace 
that  works  in  baptism  is  not  based  on  the  ritual  act  of  washing  in  and 
of  itself.  Rather,  j;he  regenerating  grace  that  works  in  baptism  is  the 
work  of  Christ  in  his  own  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  The  Faith  and 
Order  paper,  Bap  tism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (a  joint  effort  of  the 
churches  in  tfje  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches),  includes  a  statement  reflecting  the  consensus  toward  which 
a  number  of  denominations  are  moving:  “Christian  baptism  is  rooted 
in  the  ministr]'  ol  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  his  death  and  in  his 
resurrection,  lit  is  incorporation  into  Christ,  who  is  the  crucified  and 
risen  Lord;  it  s  entry  into  the  New  Covenant  between  God  and  God’s 
people”  (Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  page  2). 

The  Wesleyan  perspective  is  that  this  new  covenant  includes  infants 
as  well  as  adu  Its.  God  does  not  wait  for  us  to  be  able  to  respond  before 
beginning  to  wore  within  us.  But  it  is  not  an  “irresistible  grace,”  and 
human  beings  end  up  doing  a  lot  of  resisting!  Personal  decision  and 
commitment  become  essential  parts  of  God’s  way  of  salvation. 

These  two  t  spe  cts,  grace  and  faith,  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next 
two  studies.  For  Wesley,  both  the  evangelical  and  sacramental  nature 
of  baptism  need  tp  reflect  the  presence  of  grace  and  faith.  Without 
grace,  the  emp  has  is  on  faith  can  become  centered  on  what  we  do 
rather  than  what  God  does.  Without  faith,  grace  becomes  a  kind  of 
magical  guarantee  that  is  not  reflected  in  a  life  of  spiritual 
regeneration. 

Keeping  a  Balance 

Both  the  sacramental  and  evangelical  emphases  of  baptism  were 
obscured  by  la  ter  j  developments.  The  evangelical  emphasis  was 
separated  from  sabramental  celebration.  Invitation  to  discipleship 
became  centered  in  preaching  and  the  “altar  call.”  The  response  was 
through  persoral  decision,  marked  by  “coming  forward.”  The  relation 
of  baptism  to  tiis  proclamation  and  experience  of  God’s  grace  through 
faith  was  no  longer  clear. 

The  study  paper  identifies  some  of  the  misunderstandings  that 
resulted  as  time  wsnt  on.  Much  of  the  leadership  in  the  church  was  lay, 
but  these  persons  who  could  invite  people  to  Christian  discipleship 
were  not  authorized  to  celebrate  the  sacraments.  Human  response  and 
initiative  were  important  on  the  frontier,  and  grace  could  be 
understood  as  .‘  omething  to  achieve  rather  than  as  God’s  gift. 

Infant  baptism  c  ould  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  dedication — not  only  of 
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Ask:  What’s  it  like  when  we 
celebrate  a  baptism?  How  do 
we  make  clear  the  evangelical 
aspect  of  baptism?  the 
sacramental  aspect? 


In  preparation  for  the  next 
session,  ask  members  of  the 
clpss  to  bring  with  them  objects 
that  symbolize  grace  for  them. 
Tf^ey  should  also  read  Part  II, 
sections  A  through  E  of  the 
study  paper.  This  section  focuses 
orf  God’s  grace  in  baptism. 

Close  with  prayer  for  the 
dnewing  presence  of  God’s 
grtace  in  our  lives. 


the  child,  but  also  of  the  parents.  Adult  baptism  was  a  way  in  which 
one  joined  the  church.  The  human  act  of  decision  and  commitment 
was  stressed.  Baptism  was  a  public  profession  which  witnessed  to  a 
response  of  faith  which  had  already  taken  place.  “Rather  than  an  act  of 
divine  grace,”  baptism  was  often  seen  as  “an  expression  of  human 
choice”  (38:3-4).  The  Commission  on  Worship,  in  its  report  to  the 
1964  General  Conference,  noted  that  “in  dedication  we  make  a  gift  of 
a  life  to  God  for  God  to  accept,  while  in  a  sacrament  God  offers  the 
gift  of  God’s  unfailing  grace  for  us  to  accept”  (38:33-34). 

The  current  study  paper  seeks  to  help  us  understand  baptism  with 
regard  to  both  “the  initiating  action  of  divine  grace,  and  the  necessity 
of  repentance  and  faith”  (38:40-41),  thus  seeking  to  balance  the 
evangelical  and  sacramental  poles  so  important  to  John  Wesley.  It 
notes  that  baptismal  covenant  services  in  the  hymnal  reflect  that 
synthesis  by  accenting  sin  and  repentance,  grace,  regeneration  and 
faith  (38:39-42). 

Keeping  this  balance  guards  against  two  major  misunderstandings 
of  baptism  (40:27-29). 

(1)  It  rejects  the  tendency  to  separate  the  grace  of  baptism  from 
God’s  grace  in  Christ.  Instead,  the  paper  grounds  our  understanding  of 
baptism  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  An  understanding  of 
sacrament  helps  us  understand  that  baptism  is  a  way  of  participating  in 
the  grace  Christ  brings. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  baptism  is  not  magical  or  automatic.  It  is 
evangelical  both  in  its  proclamation  of  the  good  news  and  in  its  call 
for  decision  and  commitment. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  note  a  shift  in  understanding  that  is  a  part  of 
the  renewed  interest  in  understanding  the  sacraments  today.  In  the 
past,  the  tendency  was  to  see  the  sacraments  as  occasions  in  which 
God  intervened  in  otherwise  secular  life.  But  God  is  not  an  absentee 
owner  who  visits  only  on  occasion.  We  are  beginning  to  discover  that 
the  sacraments  are  signs  of  God’s  living  presence  permeating  life.4 

The  words  of  Baptismal  Covenant  I  have  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  is  a  sign  of  God’s  gracious 
activity  in  all  our  Christian  life  from  beginning  to  end: 

“Through  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  we  are  initiated  into 

Christ’s  holy  church.  We  are  incorporated  into  God’s  mighty  acts 

of  salvation  and  given  new  birth  through  water  and  the  Spirit. 

All  this  is  God’s  gift,  offered  to  us  without  price.” 


'For  further  study,  see  Robert  Browning  &  Roy  Reed,  The  Sacraments  in  Religious 
Education  and  Liturgy ,  Chapter  1 . 
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We  talked  in  our  last  session  about  what  it  means  to  celebrate  the 
good  news  of  God’s  love  for  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  began  to  see  how 
the  meaning  of  baptism  is  grounded  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus. 

The  study  paper  also  calls  our  attention  to  another  important 
connection.  God’s  saving  work  includes  not  only  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  but  Pentecost  as  well.  Baptism  celebrates  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
as  well  as  our  participation  in  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  death  and 
resurrection.  Both  come  to  us  as  gifts  from  God. 

This  week  we  want  to  think  through  the  way  in  which  baptism  is  a 
sacrament  of  God’s  grace.  God  not  only  did  something  for  us  in  the 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus;  we  can  understand  baptism  as 
“Christ’s  act  in  the  Church.”  s  The  study  paper  speaks  of  baptism  as  an 
“ecclesial  event,”  (41:30),  that  is  an  event  of  the  church. 

The  church  itself  reflects  this  link  between  the  “paschal  mystery” 
and  Pentecost  (40:46-50).  The  church  is  rooted  in  both  the  saving 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  In  baptism,  we  celebrate 
with  both  water  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  With  the  water  we  are 
joined  to  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  With  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
we  participate  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 


One  Baptism 

In  some  times  iind  places,  the  laying  on  of  hands  has  been  separated 
from  baptism  and  done  at  some  other  time.  As  we  saw  in  our  first 
session,  it  was  a  basic  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  baptismal 
covenant  for  the  ancient  church. 

Infant  baptism  and  adult  baptism  may  look  different,  but  the  study 
paper  asserts  that  both  are  signs  of  God’s  saving  grace.  Adults  do  not 
save  themselves;  pod  takes  the  initiative  of  love  with  them  too.  So 
there  is  one  baptism  for  us  to  try  and  understand,  not  two  different 
ones.  Adults  consciously  profess  the  Christian  faith;  infants  are 
nurtured  in  that  faith  so  that  they  can  come  to  claim  it  as  their  own, 
but  God’s  grace  surrounds  both  (41:41-45). 

God’s  initiating  grace,  enabling  grace,  and  empowering  grace 
(41 :43)  are  all  part  of  what  Wesley  called  “the  Scripture  way  of 
salvation.”  We  have  already  looked  at  initiating  or  “prevenient”  grace; 


5See  the  book  by  Lawrence  Stookey:  Baptism:  Christ's  Act  in  the  Church  (Abingdon, 
1982). 
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Do  “ Show  and  Tell”  Ask  class 
members  to  show  the  objects 
they  brought  and  tell  why  the 
object  is  a  symbol  of  grace  to 
them. 

Read  aloud  Galatians  3:27-28 
and  the  following  statement 
from  the  Baptismal  Covenant  in 
The  United  Methodist  Hymnal : 
“ Through  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism ,  we  are  initiated  into 
Christ's  holy  Church.  We  are 
incorporated  into  God's  mighty 
acts  of  salvation  and  given  new 
birth  through  water  and  the 
Spirit.  All  this  is  God's  gift , 
offered  to  us  without  price.” 


Say:  That  leads  us  to  the 
question,  uWhat  happens  in 
baptism?”  Refer  to  41:1-6. 

Form  groups  of  three  or  four. 
Ask  each  group  to  make  a  list  of 
the  things  that  need  to  happen 
for  a  baptism  to  be  complete. 
After  groups  report,  ask:  Are 
any  of  these  elements  missing  in 
the  Baptismal  Covenant?  in  the 
way  we  celebrate  baptism  in  our 
congregation?  If  one  or  more  of 
them  is  missing,  how  does  that 
affect  us?  Are  we  poorer 
because  of  it? 


Ask  someone  to  read  aloud 
Eph  isians  4:5-6.  Ask:  What 
does  “one  baptism”  mean? 

Who  t  are  all  the  possible 
situations  where  people  might 
disagree  on  what  one  baptism 
means?  Refer  to  41:40-50  as  the 
basis  for  the  next  part  of  the 
session. 


I 

I 

I 

Choose  one  of  the  following 
activities: 

Form  groups  of  three  and  ask: 
Based  on  42:1-18  in  the  study 
paper,  why  does  the  church 
insist  that  baptism  is 
unrepeatable?  What  are  the 
practical  implications  of  that 
insistence? 

OR 

A  si  for  volunteers  to  do  role- 
playing.  One  person  will  play 
the  part  of  an  adult  member  of 
the  congregation  who  has  come 
to  a  deeper  relationship  with 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  or  she 
copies  to  the  pastor,  tells  about 
the  experience,  and  says,  “Now 
I  want  to  be  really  baptized.  1 
know  I  was  baptized  as  a  baby, 
bui  this  is  so  important  to  me,  I 
want  to  be  really  baptized.”  The 
sec  ond  volunteer  will  play  the 
role  of  the  pastor  who  will  point 
ou  ‘  to  the  first  person  all  the 
ret  sons  why  baptism  is 
un  'epeatable. 

Af  er  the  role-playing,  ask  the 
cli  ss:  What  would  you  say  to  a 
pe  ■ son  who  wanted  to  be 
“natty  baptized,”  now  that  they 


we  will  look  at  enabling  or  “justifying”  grace  and  empowering  or 
“sanctifying”  grace  in  coming  sessions. 

Baptism  is  also  one  in  that  we  are  not  baptized  into  a  denomination 
but  into  the  body  of  Christ  (41:46-50).  A  baptism  in  one  denomination 
is  valid  in  another.  This  may  not  be  supported  by  our  experience,  but 
looking  at  the  paper’s  section  on  “Baptism  is  Unrepeatable”  (42:1-18) 
may  help  us. 

First,  let’s  look  at  what  appear  to  be  exceptions.  Denominations  that 
think  infant  baptism  is  not  really  baptism  at  all  do  not  “re-baptize” 
because,  in  their  thinking,  the  person  was  not  baptized  in  the  first 
place. 

Sometimes  persons  don’t  know  whether  they’ve  been  baptized  or 
not.  A  pastor  may  choose  to  celebrate  a  “conditional  baptism,”  saying, 
“if  you  have  not  been  baptized,  I  baptize  you  . . .”  Again  this  is  not 
really  re-baptism. 

Sometimes  persons  don’t  feel  that  an  earlier  baptism  “took”  and 
want  the  service  repeated  so  it  will  have  greater  meaning  for  them. 

The  study  paper  points  out  that  baptism  “rests  on  the  steadfast 
faithfulness  of  God”  (42:4-5). 

God  has  continued  to  pursue  us,  which  is  why  we  want  to  “come 
clean”  with  God  once  again.  When  we  deny  or  defy  God,  God 
doesn’t  stop  loving  us.  The  call  for  us  is  to  live  out  the  claim  of  God 
upon  our  lives  celebrated  in  our  baptism.  We  will  talk  about  ways  in 
which  we  may  appropriately  celebrate  that  experience  in  our  next 
session. 

The  study  paper  affirms  that  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  do 
not  invalidate  baptism  (42:9-13).  The  celebration  may  not  have  been 
as  complete  or  as  significant  as  we  would  want.  But  God’s  grace  is 
not  dependent  on  our  having  done  everything  “right.”  It  is  the 
steadfast  grace  of  God  that  we  celebrate,  not  a  magical  act  to  get 
God’s  attention  and  support. 

Baptism  stands  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  covenant 
journey  with  God.  The  study  paper  talks  about  baptism  as  a  sign, 
participating  in  the  reality  toward  which  it  points,  namely  the  grace  of 
God.  It  is  also  a  seal — a  validating  public  action  through  which  God 
affirms  the  promise  of  grace.  And  as  we  have  seen,  baptism  is  a 
means  of  that  very  grace  of  which  it  is  both  sign  and  seal. 

God  has  acted  and  God  is  faithful;  God’s  promises  need  not  be 
renewed.  The  gifts  promised  us  are  available  through  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word,  the  sharing  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  prayer, 
and  participation  in  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church  (42:14-18). 

Through  these  means  of  grace,  the  baptismal  covenant  of  God’s  grace 
continues  to  nourish  our  faith  journey. 

The  practice  of  the  church  in  the  second  and  early  third  centuries  is 
reflected  in  this  description: 

And  they  shall  baptize  the  little  children  first.  And  if  they 

can  answer  for  themselves,  let  them  answer.  But  if  they  cannot, 

let  their  parents  answer  or  someone  from  their  family. 

— The  Apostolic  Tradition  of  Hippolytus  (c.  A.D.  215) 
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As  time  went  on,  there  was  a  tendency  among  some  to  see  infant 
baptism  as  a  linq  of  guarantee  of  salvation.  The  rite  of  baptism  in  and 
of  itself  was  t  lought  to  effect  grace  simply  by  “going  through  the 
motions.”  At  iheltime  of  the  Reformation,  some  of  the  more  radical 
reformers  questioned  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  They  were 
convinced  that  repentance  and  faith  in  the  recipient  were  necessary 
preconditions  for  baptism.  Baptism  was  the  ritual  celebration  of  a 
prior  spiritual  experience  of  salvation.  This  position  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “believer’s  baptism.” 

Luther,  Calvin;  and  the  Wesleys  were  among  those  who  were  not 
convinced  by  mei;e  objections.  They  knew  baptism  could  be  abused. 
However,  since  they  believed  that  baptism  was  primarily  a  testimony 
to  God’s  grace  and  that  children  were  a  part  of  God’s  gracious 
covenant,  they  defended  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  In  this,  they 
were  in  accorc  wi  th  the  great  majority  of  the  reformers  and  with  the 
historic  practice  of  the  church. 

The  Methoc  ist,  Evangelical,  and  United  Brethren  Churches  that 
united  to  form  Th;  United  Methodist  Church  all  stand  in  that  tradition. 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that  in  this  country  infant  baptism  was  sometimes 
understood  primarily  as  a  “dedication.”  In  1945  The  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church  provided  a  newly  created  service  of  infant 
dedication  that  paralleled  the  service  of  infant  baptism  except  for  the 
use  of  water  ar  d  trie  “I  baptize  you”  proclamation.  This  service  had 
not  been  an  his  tor*  c  part  of  either  denomination. 

The  study  paper  recognizes  that  some  parents  will  not  choose  to 
have  their  children  baptized.  The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship, 
adopted  at  the  ast;  General  Conference,  provides  “An  Order  of 
Thanksgiving  lor  i  he  Birth  or  Adoption  of  a  Child”  (pages  585-86). 
This  service  is  clearly  different  from  the  baptismal  covenant.  It  does 
not  involve  sacrariiental  action  but  is  rather  an  act  of  praise  and 


thanksgiving,  with 


the  parent(s),  family,  and  congregation  as  a  result. 


a  recognition  of  the  responsibility  undertaken  by 


identifies  two  positions  that  our  tradition  rejects: 
baptism  is  valid,  and  (2)  the  baptism  of  infants 
{salvation  apart  from  active  faith  (43:19-21). 


The  study  paper 
(1)  only  believer’s 
magically  imparts 

Infant  Baptism  jh  Big  Question 

The  section  of  the  paper  on  the  baptism  of  infants  and  others  unable 
to  answer  for  themselves  (42:33-43:9)  helps  us  raise  some  important 
issues. 

The  baptism  pf  infants  incorporates  them  into  the  church  as  a 
community  of  faith  and  nurture  (42:34-35). 

In  one  sense,  baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  belonging  (41:2-9).  It 
establishes  our  deiitity  as  part  of  the  Christian  family.  Children  are 
part  of  the  fami  y; :  t  is  the  place  they  belong.  When  they  do  not  have  a 
family,  we  try  to  piovide  some  parallel  setting  in  which  to  meet  their 
needs.  , 

Children  of  believing  parent(s)  growing  up  in  a  community  of  faith 
are  part  of  that  c  orr  munity.  Just  as  they  are  members  of  the  family  or 
citizens  of  the  nati<{  n,  so  they  are  members  of  the  church  (42:34-35). 
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understand?  Is  it  important  that 
the  church  has  a  clear  position 
on  this  question?  Why  or  why 
not? 


Ask  for  volunteers  for  role- 
playing.  One  volunteer  will 
argue  that  only  believer’s 
baptism  can  be  valid,  because 
one  has  to  make  a  conscious 
decision.  A  second  volunteer 
will  argue  that  faith  is  not 
important.  What  is  important  is 
the  act  of  baptism  itself.  The 
third  volunteer  will  explain  the 
position  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  ( 43:19-21 
states  this  position). 

OR 

Discuss:  How  can  our 
congregation  and  the 
denomination  be  sensitive  to 
people  who  believe  that  only 
believer’s  baptism  is  valid,  or 
who  believe  that  baptism  gives 
salvation  apart  from  faith,  and 
still  help  them  understand  the 
United  Methodist  position? 


The  study  paper  (42:33-43:9) 
interprets  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  in  four  ways.  Form  four 
groups,  assigning  each  of  the 
groups  one  of  the  four 
interpretations.  Provide  copies 
of  old  curriculum  resources, 
magazines,  paper,  crayons, 
scissors,  and  tape.  Ask  each 
group  to  make  a  poster  that  will 
help  the  class  understand  the 
meaning  of  infant  baptism  in  its 
paragraph. 


Discuss:  If  you  become  a  church 
member  in  baptism,  can  you 
evet  ■  lose  your  membership? 

Whi  it  about  people  who  never 
par  icipate?  Or  those  who  want 
to  withdraw  from  the  church? 
Wh  it  does  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  ( Luke  15)  say  to  us 
about  how  God  sees  a  person 
whi  >  rejects  membership  in  the 
fan  ily? 


use  the  language  of 


We 

“ preparatory  members"  when 
we  talk  about  baptized  children. 

Ask;:  What  do  we  really  think 
about  children  as  members  of 
thd  church?  In  what  sense  are 
“preparatory  members"  really 
members?  Do  children  think  of 
themselves  as  members?  Would 
some  word  other  than 
preparatory  be  more  helpful?  If 
we  discontinued  preparatory 
membership,  what  would  that 
m&anfor  the  life  of  the  church? 
OR 

Organize  another  debate.  One 
group  could  debate  the 
proposition  that  “ One  cannot  be 
a  I preparatory  ’  member  of 
God’s  family.  One  is  always  a 
member  of  the  family,  not 
getting  ready  to  become  one." 
The  other  group  could  debate 
the  proposition  that  “One  has  to 
be  a  ’preparatory’  member.  Full 
m  embership  is  not  possible 
w  thout  a  conscious 
commitment."  (Again,  the 
purpose  of  the  debate  is  not  to 
convince  so  much  as  it  is  to 
raise  issues,  identify  problems 
with  ideas,  and  help  us  think 
about  what  we  believe.) 


Being  a  member  of  a  family  doesn’t  give  a  child  the  same  rights  and 
responsibilities  that  adults  in  the  family  have,  but  it  does  establish  the 
child’s  place  of  belonging. 

The  second  way  the  study  paper  understands  infant  baptism  is  based 
on  prevenient  grace,  that  is:  “God  prepares  the  way  of  faith  before  we 
request  or  even  know  we  need  help”  (42:37-38)  This  perspective  is 
broadened  through  a  recognition  that  the  church  is  a  means  of  grace. 

God  is  already  at  work  in  the  infant’s  life,  and  God  is  also  at  work 
in  the  community  of  faith.  The  vows  of  the  congregation  in  the 
baptismal  covenant  affirm  our  willingness  to  serve  as  a  channel  for 
God’s  grace  as  we  seek  to  love,  provide  for,  and  nurture  the  child  in 
faith  (42:40-42).  The  baptismal  covenant  is  sign,  seal,  and  means  of 
grace  for  the  infant  as  well  as  the  adult. 

Third,  the  paper  points  out  that  in  infant  baptism  we  celebrate  the 
Spirit’s  gift  to  the  infant  (42:43-46).  The  fact  that  a  child  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God  is  seen  as  a  manifestation  of  God’s  love. 

Children  do  not  ask  to  be  bom  into  a  given  family  or  nation.  They 
just  find  themselves  there,  with  all  of  the  benefits  and  liabilities  that  go 
with  it.  Children  cannot  choose  whether  or  not  they  will  be  bom  into  a 
family  where  the  message  of  the  gospel  and  the  life  of  the  church  are 
part  of  ongoing  experience.  When  they  are,  it  is  a  special  gift.  As 
parents  and  as  a  part  of  the  church,  we  are  channels  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  use  as  a  means  of  grace  for  the  child. 

Infant  baptism,  like  adult  baptism,  is  by  water  AND  Spirit.  In  the 
Baptismal  Covenant,  receiving  the  water  is  followed  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  (41:21-29)  and  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  pastor 
prays: 

“The  Holy  Spirit  work  within  you  that  being  bom  through 

water  and  the  Spirit,  you  may  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus 

Christ.” 

The  confirming  action  of  the  Spirit  is  celebrated  for  infants  as  well 
as  adults.  The  journey  has  begun! 

The  fourth  insight  shared  by  the  paper  is  that  children  are  bom  into 
the  brokenness  of  the  world  (42:47-48).  The  baptismal  covenant 
celebrates  the  cleansing  and  renewing  forgiveness  of  God’s  grace, 
which  speaks  to  the  sinful  condition  of  the  world. 

Here  we  need  to  recall  that  our  understanding  of  sacrament  is  not 
that  God  intervenes  in  an  otherwise  secular  existence,  but  that  we 
celebrate  God’s  ongoing  activity  in  all  of  life.  In  the  “Thanksgiving 
]  Over  the  Water”  we  pray,  “Wash  away  their  sin  and  clothe  them  in 
righteousness  throughout  their  lives ” ....  It  is  not  only  God’s 
cleansing  and  renewing  power  at  this  moment  that  we  celebrate  but  the 
offer  of  God’s  forgiving  grace  throughout  our  lives.  This  grace  is 
already  active  (preveniently),  and  it  will  continue  to  be  offered.  In  the 
moment  of  baptism,  the  grace  of  God  at  work  in  the  present  reaches 
back  to  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future. 

That  future  is  conditioned  by  the  nurture  of  the  church  and  family.  It 
is  through  that  nurture  that  baptized  children  may  be  led  by  the  Spirit 
to  accept  God’s  saving  love.  Without  accepting  the  grace  celebrated  in 
their  baptism,  they  suffer  the  consequences  of  sin,  namely  “utter 
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estrangeme  it  from  God”  (42:50-43:2).  The  importance  of  our 
response  to  Gcjd’s  grace  will  be.  the  focus  of  our  next  session. 
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In  preparation  for  Session  Four, 
ask  members  of  the  group  to 
read  Part  II,  sections  F  through 
H  (pages  43-45 )  of  By  Water 
and  the  Spirit. 

Close  with  a  time  of  prayer, 
singing  or  reading  “ Praise  and 
Thanksgiving  Be  to  God"  ( The 
United  Methodist  Hymnal,  604). 

\ 

t. 


“Baptism  and  Faith” 

Begin  the  session  by  asking  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  God’s  grace.  God  acts  before  we  are  even 

each  person  to  find  a  partner  aware  of  it  and  continues  to  invite  us  to  a  living  relationship  through 

and  then  to  tell  the  partner  Jesus  Christ.  As  our  second  session  reminded  us,  however,  God’s 

when  and  how  he  or  she  “joined  grace  gives  us  the  gift  of  faith. 
the  church or  made  a  decision 

to  become  active  again  after  a  The  centrality  of  the  human  response  of  faith  to  God’s  grace  is 

time  away  from  the  church.  affirmed  again  and  again  in  the  study  document.  For  if  baptism  is 

primarily  a  sacrament  of  God’s  grace,  the  human  response  of  faith  is 
Look  again  at  39:46-50  in  the  also  essential  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 

study  paper.  Ask  people  to  call  One  of  the  emphases  we  discover  relates  to  the  faith  of  individuals. 

out  words  or  phrases  that  would  For  some,  faith  in  Christ  is  a  conscious  decision  located  at  a 

complete  the  sentence:  Faith  specific  time.  For  others,  faith  emerges  because  of  the  influence  of 

is  .. .  parents  or  other  significant  persons  in  our  lives.  In  both  cases,  faith  is 

essential. 

Refer  to  the  Baptismal  Thus,  in  the  case  of  infants  or  others  unable  to  answer  for 

Covenant  l  (The  United  themselves,  the  questions  are  addressed  to  parent(s)  or  surrogate 

Methodist  Hymnal,  page  34).  parent(s).  They  are  not  answering  for  the  persons  being  baptized,  as  is 

What  three  questions  are  asked  sometimes  assumed.  The  questions  are  addressed  to  them  and  have  to 

of  candidates  for  baptism  (or  do  with  their  faith. 

their  parents)?  What  do  these  In  the  case  of  both  those  who  can  answer  for  themselves  and  those 

questions  have  to  do  with  faith?  who  cannot,  the  congregation  is  asked,  “Do  you,  as  Christ’s  body,  the 

church,  reaffirm  both  your  rejection  of  sin  and  your  commitment  to 
Form  groups  of  three.  Ask  each  Christ?”  This  understanding  of  faith  is  rooted  in  a  dynamic  life 

person  in  the  group  to  tell  the  relationship  that  helps  define  who  we  are  and  where  we  belong. 

other  ft\>o  how  he  or  she  came  to  In  our  first  session,  we  learned  about  baptism  in  the  early  church. 

faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Creed  was  already  present  in  the  form  of  three  questions  (one 

about  God,  one  about  Christ,  and  one  about  the  Holy  Spirit).  The 
answer,  “Credo!”  is  much  deeper  than  the  translation  “I  believe” 
implies. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  whether  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  but 
whether  we  believe  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  word 
credo  means  “I  set  my  heart  upon.”  The  creed  seems  to  talk  about 
what  we  believe.  In  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  deeper  affirmation  is 
that  we  “have  faith”  in  God. 

It  is  not  only  the  faith  of  individuals  that  is  central  to  baptism  but 
the  faith  of  the  whole  church.  That  helps  us  understand  the  nature  of 
the  “faith  into  which  we  are  baptized”  (44:4).  It  is  the  trust  that  the 
church  and  its  members  have  in  God  who  is  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  the  faith  that  is  called  forth  by  the  whole  paschal  mystery — the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Thus  the  ionjtext  of  the  community  of  faith  is  essential  in  our 
understanding  of  baptism.  When  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  was  killed 
in  a  tragic  aocic  ent,  her  uncle  came  before  the  congregation  the 
following  Sund  ly  and  said, 

“The  family  wants  to  thank  you  for  keeping  the  promises  you  made 
at  Jennifer’s  baptism.” 

That  congregation  now  realizes  that  those  are  important  promises  to 
keep!  It  is  only  in  the  context  of  the  community  of  faith  that  the 
significance  of  baptism  as  Christ’s  act  in  the  church  is  clear. 

The  study  document  understands  baptism  to  be  part  of  an  ongoing 
process  of  salvalion:  “The  grace  of  God  operating  in  the  time  before 
baptism,  in  tie  baptism  itself,  and  in  subsequent  time”  (43:38-39). 

Faith  and  >  urture 

Christian  nurture  and  teaching  are  part  of  living  out  the  baptismal 
covenant  and  that  is  true  for  both  those  who  can  answer  for 
themselves  and  t  lose  who  cannot.  Nurture  is  not  optional.  It  is  part  of 
discipleship.  The  study  document  speaks  of  Christian  nurture  as  a 
“means  of  grace”  (43:40),  that  is  an  “ordinary  channel  through  which 
God’s  grace  is  conveyed  to  us.” 

The  study  document  notes  that  Christian  nurture  builds  on  baptism. 
It  begins  in  the  preparation  for  baptism  of  candidates,  parent(s),  and 
surrogate  pare  it(i )  alike.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 

The  work  of  thi;  Holy  Spirit  is  dynamic  and  cannot  be  constrained 
by  our  expectations.  God’s  grace  is  always  primary. 

1.  We  may  ne  bom  into  the  community  of  faith  and  nurtured  by  the 
church  so  thit  faith  develops  and  is  strengthened  over  many 
years.  The  biptism  of  such  persons  as  infants  celebrates  this 
growth  in  faj  th  by  the  grace  of  God — a  grace  at  work  before,  in, 
and  after  baptism. 

2.  For  some,  tit;  process  is  begun  but  then  interrupted.  Parents  and 
the  congregation  may  not  be  faithful  in  keeping  their  promises. 
The  person  baptized  may  choose  to  remove  himself  or  herself 
from  the  nurturing  community  and  his  or  her  growth  in  faith  may 
lie  dormant.  What  was  celebrated  in  baptism  remains  a  promise 
of  grace  still  seeking  to  reclaim  the  person,  but  lack  of  faith 
hinders  receiving  that  gift. 

3.  For  others,  Gad's  grace  reaches  out  and  calls  them  into 
relationship  v'ith  Christ  and  the  church.  There  may  be  a 
particular  :im ;  when  an  individual  accepts  that  grace  and 
responds  in  fa  ith.  Because  it  is  a  time  of  turning  from  sin  to 
grace,  he  or  si  le  may  speak  of  it  as  his  or  her  “conversion.”  As 
these  persons  are  baptized,  the  church  celebrates  their  growth  in 
faith  by  the  grace  of  God — a  grace  at  work  before,  in,  and  after 
baptism.  Tneji  enter  a  community  where  their  faith  will  be 
developed  pr  i  trengthened. 


Salvation-A  L 

For  both  the  c 
faith,  salvation  isj 


ifelong  Process 

pile  nurtured  in  faith  and  the  individual  responding  in 
an  ongoing  process.  The  response  of  faith  to  the 


Ask:  If  the  community  of  faith  is 
crucial  in  baptism,  what  is  lost 
in  “private”  baptisms  that  are 
celebrated  apart  from  the 
community  of  faith?  If  illness  or 
immobility  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  person  to  be  baptized  in  a 
worship  service,  how  can  we 
include  the  community  in  a 
baptism  at  a  hospital  or  at 
home?  t 


Ask  persons  to  tell  about  their 
"saints,”  the  people  in  their 
congregation  when  they  were 
children  who  taught  them  the 
faith  or  were  role  models,  or 
otherwise  important.  What  was 
that  person  or  persons  like? 

Ask  class  members  who  did  not 
grow  up  in  the  church  to  tell 
about  someone  who  did 
influence  their  lives. 

Then  say:  What  you’ ve  been 
talking  about  is  Christian 
nurture  and  how  nurture  has 
been  a  means  of  grace  for  you. 
How  is  Christian  nurture  a  way 
of  living  out  the  baptismal 
covenant? 

Ask  for  a  volunteer  to  read 
43:45-44:2  aloud. 

Ask:  What  do  you  think  that 
means  for  our  congregation? 
What  are  all  those  things  and 
how  could  we  live  them  out? 
Another  way  of  saying  that  is, 
“How  do  we  become  for  another 
generation  what  significant 
adults  were  for  us  when  we  were 
children?"  How  can  we  help  the 
whole  congregation  recognize 
and  live  out  the  relationship 
between  baptism  and  Christian 
nurture  for  persons  of  all  ages? 
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Say:  Persons  come  to  faith  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  our  own 
stori  ?s  have  suggested.  Let’s 
push  that  a  little  deeper.  Out  of 
all  the  variety  of  the  ways 
peof  le  come  to  faith,  what  is  the 
relationship  between  what  God 
doe i  in  baptism  and  the  way  we 
respond  in  faith? 

John  3:1-8  aloud.  Then 
someone  to  read  44:5-8 
id  from  the  study  paper. 


Ask:  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
saved?  to  be  born  again?  Based 
on  vhat  we’ve  just  read  and 
you  r  reading  as  you  prepared 
for  this  session,  how  does  the 
Holy  Spirit  work  in  our  lives 
before,  during,  and  after 
baptism? 


Ask:  Did  you  ever  think  before 
about  professing  faith  having  to 
do,  with  the  faith  of  the  church 
as  much  as  your  own  faith? 

Tf  at  is  why  the  Baptismal 
Covenant  includes  the  reciting 
oft  he  creed.  Why  is  that 
important?  If  we  leave  the  creed 
out  of  the  service,  what  do  we 
miss? 


Ask:  According  to  the  paper, 
what  happens  in  confirmation? 
How  does  confirmation  relate  to 
l  aptism?  to  profession  of  faith? 
Does  the  way  we  do 
i  onfirmation  in  our 

Jongregation  reflect  that 
nderstanding?  In  what  ways? 


grace  of  God  may  be  recognized  in  a  moment  or  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  it  calls  us  to  be  transformed  by  God’s  grace . . .  and  that 
!  transformation  is  a  lifelong  process. 

Luther  says,  “When  faith  comes,  baptism  is  made  complete.”  Faith 
is  not  a  “second  step”  in  the  process  but  a  fulfillment,  or  “fill-full- 
ment”  of  what  is  proclaimed  and  celebrated  in  the  baptismal  covenant. 
Faith  may  come  before,  during,  or  after  baptism — or  all  three.  Just  as 
an  emphasis  on  God’s  grace  is  primary  to  baptism,  so  the  response  of 
faith  is  an  essential  part  of  what  we  celebrate  in  baptism. 

How  does  the  church  celebrate  this  response?  The  study  paper  talks 
about  the  “profession  of  the  faith  into  which  we  were  baptized” 

(44:4).  That  may  be  new  language  for  us,  but  it  captures  several 
important  affirmations. 

To  profess  is  to  say  publicly,  to  confess  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(1  Timothy  6:12).  What  is  professed  is  not  just  an  individual  opinion 
!  or  belief,  however.  It  is  to  affirm  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation 
;  that  the  faith  of  the  community  in  the  grace  of  God  made  known  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  my  faith.  Baptism  has  marked  me  as  one  of  God’s 
|  family  in  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  prompted  and  enabled  me  to 
accept  that  gift. 

The  study  paper  notes  that  when  an  adult  is  baptized,  this 
I  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  and  commitment  to  Christ  is  part  of  the 
I  baptismal  covenant  being  celebrated  (44:9-10).  Someone  who  was 
I  baptized  as  an  infant  and  has  been  nurtured  in  the  faith  also  needs  to 
|  respond  with  conscious  faith  and  intentional  commitment  (44: 1 0- 1 2). 

For  those  baptized  earlier  in  life  whose  growth  in  faith  has 
remained  inactive,  the  conscious  return  to  a  life  of  faith  and 
discipleship  calls  for  the  same  kind  of  public  profession  of  faith.  Since 
i  it  is  the  baptismal  covenant  that  is  being  claimed  or  reclaimed,  that 
service  is  the  church’s  way  of  celebrating  the  response  of  faith. 

The  pastor  and  others  lay  hands  on  the  person  making  this  response 
and  the  pastor  says, 

“The  Holy  Spirit  work  within  you,  that  having  been  bom 
through  water  and  the  Spirit,  you  may  live  as  a  faithful 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

If  the  individual  was  baptized  as  an  infant  using  Baptismal  Covenant  I 
or  II  from  The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  these  same  words  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  would  have  been  part  of  that  celebration  too. 

This  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer  for  the  filling  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
!  has  been  called  “confirmation.”  The  study  paper  emphasizes  that 
“confirmation  is  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does”  (44:18-19). 

Confirmation 

i  Beginning  in  1964,  The  Methodist  Church  used  the  word 

confirmation  to  describe  the  first  public  profession  of  faith  for  those 
j  baptized  as  infants  (44: 14-17)  Because  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
|  response  of  faith  at  that  time,  we  sometimes  talked  about  persons  as 
J  “confirming  the  vows  taken  on  their  behalf  at  their  baptism.” 
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We  have 


parent(s),  and 


no 


;ed  already  that  questions  asked  of  parent(s),  surrogate 
he  congregation  in  the  baptismal  covenant  do  not  imply 


that  they  are  taking  vows  on  behalf  of  the  child.  They  are  answering 


yes: 


for  themsel 
for  themselves 


just  as  children  baptized  must  answer  those  questions 
someday. 

The  celebrat  on  of  the  baptismal  covenant  in  connection  with  the 
‘profession  of  i  he  faith  into  which  we  were  baptized”  (now  often 
called  confirms  tion)  is  an  important  event.  It  is  a  “rite  of 
intensification”  in  which  the  grace  of  God  and  the  response  of  faith 
that  are  an  ongoing  part  of  life  are  claimed  and  celebrated  by  the 
church. 

It  also  fun c tit  ns  as  a  rite  of  passage,  marking  the  acceptance  of  the 
baptismal  cover  ant  and  the  commitment  to  discipleship  in  a 
conscious,  intentional  way.  But  it  is  not  the  second  step  of  an 
“incomplete’  baptism. 

The  evangelical  dimension  of  baptism  is  very  clear  here.  The  study 
paper  speaks  jag<  in  and  again  of  the  importance  of  human  response.6 
This  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  in  the 
Baptismal  Covet  lant  is  for  all  of  us.  We  can  share  in  it  again  and 
again.  The  study  paper  calls  this  the  “reaffirmation  of  the  faith  into 
which  we  were  tjaptized”  (45:13) 

The  entire  cori  negation  may  be  invited  to  share  in  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  baptismal  Covenant.  Baptismal  Covenant  IV  ( The  United 
Methodist  Hymned ,  pages  50-53)  is  designed  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
Sunday  when  we!  remember  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  at  the  Easter  Vigil, 
or  on  other  signif  cant  occasions  in  the  life  of  the  community,  we  may 
act  as  a  comm  ini!  y  to  reaffirm  our  baptismal  faith. 

This  may  be  done  as  a  congregation  as  we  are  called  on  to 
“remember  ou:-  baptism  and  be  thankful.”  It  can  also  include  the 
invitation  for  indi;  ddual  persons  to  receive  a  sign  of  the  confirming 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (See  the  section  under 
REAFFIRMATIOjSr  OF  FAITH  in  The  United  Methodist  Hymnal, 
page  52.) 

The  study  papei  also  suggests  that  persons  may  celebrate  the  grace 
of  God  in  any  life-changing  experience  with  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in 
the  context  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant  (45:26-28).  The  laying  on  of 
hands  and  the  pray  sr  for  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  a  significant  part  of 
such  a  service. 

We  discussed  ea  lier  the  problems  with  rebaptism.  The  baptismal 
covenant  (without  I  he  act  of  baptism,  but  including  the  laying  on  of 
hands)  celebrates  ti  e  grace  of  God  that  has  reclaimed  an  individual 
who  received  the  piomise  and  is  now  ready  to  respond  to  it. 

We  have  recognised  the  importance  of  what  the  early  church 
thought  of  as  confirmation  (namely,  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
prayer  for  the  Spirit )  as  a  part  of  baptism  itself,  as  a  sign  of  the 
confirming  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  both  our  first  “profession  of  the 


6See  39:45-40: 1 ;  4 1 :43 
46:34-35;  46:49-47:4;  4’ 


46;  43:47-49;  44:9-14;  44:16-24;  44:37-39;  44:43-45:3; 
:17-18;  49:1-4. 


Get  heavy.  Ask:  Is  the  rite  of 
confirmation  necessary  for 
salvation?  Is  profession  of  faith 
necessary  for  salvation?  Again, 
the  purpose  of  talking  about 
these  questions  is  to  help  people 
think  about  what  they  believe 
and  why,  not  to  come  to 
common  agreement. 

Ask:  Had  you  thought  before 
about  the  possibility  of 
confirmation  being  a  repeatable 
rite?  How  might  doing 
confirmation  as  a  repeatable 
rite  lead  to  renewal  in  our 
church?  What  can  you  imagine 
happening  in  your  life  that 
would  lead  you  to  want  to 
reaffirm  your  faith  using  this 
rite? 


We  often  use  the  word 
confirmation  to  refer  to  the  first 
profession  of  faith  made  by 
youth.  What  are  the  problems 
with  using  the  word 
confirmation  for  just  this  one 
action?  How  can  we  broaden 
our  understanding  to  also 
include  what  we  do  at  baptism 
and  when  we  reaffirm  our  faith? 

The  study  paper  concludes 
that  it  would  be  misleading  to 
continue  to  use  the  term 
confirmation  as  we  have  tended 
to  use  it.  The  paper  is  clear  that 
we  need  to  continue  to  celebrate 
the  first  public  profession  of 
faith  in  the  context  of  the 
Baptismal  Covenant  (44:37-42) 
and  that  there  must  be  a  time  of 
special  preparation  for  this 
event  (44:43-45:3).  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  to  continue  to 
use  the  term  confirmation. 

Ask:  What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  rite  from 
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confirmation  to  “ profession  of 
thefcith  into  which  we  were 
baptized?” 

Com  lude  a  time  of  prayer  by 
singing  or  saying  the  words  of 
“Like  the  murmur  of  the  dove’s 
son&  ”  ("The  United  Methodist 
Hymnal,  504). 

In  preparation  for  Session  Five, 
ask  the  group  to  read  Part  III: 
“Th  e  Theological  Significance 
ofE  aptism”  (pages  45-49)  of 
By  Water  and  the  Spirit. 


faith  into  which  we  were  baptized”  and  the  reaffirmations  of  that  faith 
that  may  follow.  This  understanding  clearly  sees  confirmation  as  a 
repeatable  rite,  always  rooted  in  the  baptismal  covenant  itself. 

For  faith,  God’s  grace  is  always  primary.  We  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  at  work  in  all  our  faith  responses,  confirming  us  for  faithful 
discipleship. 

Two  themes  have  run  throughout  our  session:  One  is  the  importance 
of  our  human  response  of  faith.  The  other  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  invite,  enable,  and  empower  us  to  make  that  response.  Both 
are  essential  parts  of  services  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant. 

We  are  a  Christmas  people,  celebrating  Emmanuel — God-with-us  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  an  Easter  people,  formed  by  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ’s 
life,  death  and  resurrection. 

We  are  Pentecost  people,  praying  for  and  being  empowered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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Remember  Your  Baptism  and  Be  Thankful! 


When  we  celebrate  the  Baptismal  Covenant  through  reaffirming  the 
faith  into  which  we  were  baptized,  we  hear  the  words:  ‘‘Remember 
your  baptism  and  be  thankful.”  We  have  seen  that  we  are  not  asked  to 
recall  the  event  of  our  own  baptism  so  much  as  we  are  called  to 
remember  the  ongoing  significance  of  our  baptism. 

At  the  beginning  of  celebrations  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  the 
pastor  says,  “We  are  incorporated  into  God’s  mighty  acts  of  salvation 
and  given  new  birth  through  water  and  the  spirit.”  To  remember  our 
baptism  is  to  recognize  its  connection  with  these  mighty  acts  of 
salvation.  These  mighty  acts  are  the  foundation  for  our  beliefs.  Thus, 
the  baptismal  covenant  can  help  us  in  affirming  our  faith  and  can 
provide  nourishment  for  our  faith  journey. 

After  reminding  us  that  baptism  celebrates  what  the  church  believes 
about  Jesus,  the  paper  speaks  of  baptism  as  an  “eschatological  (es-kat- 
o-LODG-ical)  eyent”  (45:38).  That  is,  it  is  part  of  final  or  ultimate 
events.  When  Jesus  says,  “The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,”  something  new  is  happening — something  that  is  part 
of  God’s  ultimate  plan. 

The  study  paper  (45:38-44)  sees  baptism  as  a  way  in  which  God’s 
saving  work  in  human  history  is  carried  out.  Through  baptism,  God 
joins  us  to  the  body  Of  Christ.  That  makes  us  part  of  Christ’s  ongoing 
mission,  the  new  history  God  has  begun  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  called 
to  “live  into  the  future,”  letting  God’s  reign  form  us  here  and  now  in 
light  of  the  hope  to  which  we  are  called.  The  theological  significance 
of  baptism  is  grounded  in  the  Christ  event  and  this  new  life  in  him  to 
which  we  are  called. 

The  study  paper  identifies  eight  areas  of  belief  about  which  baptism 
speaks  in  significant  ways.  We  want  to  look  at  some  of  these  areas  in 
greater  depth. 

Creation  (45:46 — 47 : 1 2) 

We  can  see  God's  grace  and  covenant-making  activity  in  creation 
itself.  Water,  an  object  of  creation,  can  be  a  sacramental  means  of 
grace.  That  is,  God  has  chosen  to  use  it  as  a  way  in  which  divine  love 
and  grace  are  made  known  to  us. 

What  is  true  for  the  water  of  baptism  is  fully  and  completely  true 
for  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  God  is  incarnate  among  us  within  creation. 
“And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  lived  among  us  . . .  full  of  grace  and 
truth”  (John  1:14) 

Both  the  first  creation  and  the  new  creation  in  Jesus  Christ  reflect 


Read  Romans  6:1-11 . 

What  is  the  image  of  baptism  in 
this  passage?  What  “ mighty  act 
of  salvation”  is  connected  with 
baptism  in  this  passage?  What 
does  the  study  paper  s  statement 
that  baptism  is  grounded  in 
Christ's  life ,  death ,  and 
resurrection  (the  paschal 
mystery)  mean  to  you? 


If  there  are  five  or  more  persons 
in  your  study  group ,  assign 
each  topic  heading  below 
(starting  with  “Creation” )  to  a 
person  or  team  of  persons.  Ask 
them  to  prepare  a  brief 
summary  of  the  topic  for  the 
group.  In  most  of  the  topics , 
there  are  additional  questions 
for  reflection.  These  should  be  a 
part  of  the  report  to  the  class. 
(If  you  have  fewer  than  five 
persons ,  choose  one  or  more  of 
the  topics ,  depending  on  your 
time ,  and  discuss  them  in  the 
class.) 
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The  nudy  paper  46:4-12  talks 
aboi  t  the  image  of  God  and  the 
way  in  which  that  mage  can  be 
dish  trted.  Think  of  as  many 
dist  vtions  of  the  image  of  God 
in  human  beings  as  you  can. 
Then  think  of  ways  the 
baj.  tismal  covenant  celebrates 
the  renewal  ( recovery  of  the 
image)  in  individuals,  in  the 
cot  nmunity,  and  in  creation. 

Wi  tat  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
wl  ich  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  in  a 
person’s  life  before  he  or  she  is 


<aptized? 


R  tad  1  Corinthians  12:12-13. 

T  hen  read  46:14-27  in  the  study 
p  iper  and  summarize  how 
iptism  celebrates  this  process, 
’ote  phrases  with  verbs  like 
‘I implants "nurtures,” 

I promises ,”  and  “point  to, 
Anticipate.”  How  do  you  see 
this  process  being  lived  out  in 
your  congregation? 


Look  at  the  Baptismal  Covenant 
(The  United  Methodist  Hymnal, 
pages  33-39.  What  does  God 
promise  the  individual?  the 
i  community?  What  does  the 
!  individual  promise  God?  the 
community?  What  does  the 
I  congregation  promise  God?  the 
|  individual? 


{  How  is  one  a  member  of  the 
family  of  God?  What  is  the 
concrete  expression  of  that 
family?  Aren’t  you  always  a 
member  of  the  family?  How 
does  this  relate  to  preparatory 
membership  and  to 
commitment? 


our  being  made  “in  the  image  of  God.”  Baptism  proclaims, 
inaugurates,  and  is  an  anticipatory  experience  of  the  fullness  of  God’s 
new  reign  for  both  natural  creation  and  human  history. 

The  Holy  Spirit  (46: 14-27) 

The  Holy  Spirit,  God’s  creative  power,  is  the  agent  of  grace  before, 
during,  and  after  baptism. 

What  happens  in  the  baptism  itself?  The  paper  notes  that  the  Holy 
l  Spirit  is  bestowed  on  him  or  her  (see  the  prayer  for  the  Spirit  [The 
I  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  page  37,  #11]),  and  he  or  she  is  marked 
with  a  seal  (the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  optional  use  of  oil) 
symbolizing  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  case  of  both  infants  and  adults,  however,  this  is  seen  as  the 
beginning  of  a  process  and  not  as  ultimate  fulfillment. 

The  Covenant  of  Salvation  (46:29-35) 

Throughout  this  study  we  have  used  the  language  of  our  hymnal 
and  book  of  worship  in  speaking  of  the  baptismal  covenant.  It  is  not  a 
private  covenant  between  two  equal  parties,  however.  God  is  the 
initiator  of  the  covenant,  and  the  individual  and  the  community  (or 
congregation)  are  the  other  two  participants. 

Incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ  (46:37-46) 

!  Baptism  is  understood  to  be  initiation  into  the  body  of  Christ.  In 
I  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  to  make  us  part  of  a  community  of  faith 
!  marked  by  the  paschal  mystery  (the  Christ  event).  Since  the  body  of 
Christ  is  understood  by  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  church,  we  can 
;  say  that  baptism  initiates  one  into  membership  in  the  church.  The 
language  of  the  baptismal  covenant  underscores  this  in  the 
congregational  response  to  baptism  which  says:  “With  joy  and 
thanksgiving  we  welcome  you  as  members  of  the  family  of  Christ” 
(The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  page  37,  #11). 

But  what  kind  of  membership  are  we  talking  about?  Is  it  just 
membership  in  some  “spiritual”  church?  Isn’t  the  local  congregation 
the  place  where  the  baptismal  covenant  must  be  lived  out?  Does  it 
make  sense  to  say,  “You’re  a  member  of  the  family,  all  right,  but  not 
of  any  particular  family”?  Nurture  demands  an  actual  setting  with  real 
people  to  do  the  nurturing.  An  infant,  a  child,  a  youth,  and  an  adult 
are  all  members  of  the  family.  They  don’t  have  to  wait  until  they  are 
of  a  certain  age  or  status. 

But  just  because  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  the  family  doesn’t  mean 
that  a  child  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  twenty-one  year  old! 
Somewhere  along  the  way,  for  some  earlier  and  for  some  later  on,  a 
decision  is  made  by  the  individual.  Either  “I’m  going  to  live  in 
I  relationship  with  this  family,”  or  “I’m  not  going  to  be  a  part  of  this 
|  family  any  longer.”  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  is  about  those 
j  kinds  of  choices  (Luke  15).  The  study  makes  clear  the  importance  of 
I  an  individual’s  “professing  the  faith  into  which  we  were  baptized” 

|  (44:4-45:10). 
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Incorporation  into  the  body  of  Christ  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
study  paper’s  understanding  of  baptism.  All  baptized  persons  are 
understood  to  be  part  of  the  family,  members  of  the  church. 

We  still  will  n;ed  to  find  a  way  to  distinguish  between  (1)  members 
who  are  baptizeq  but  have  not  yet  professed  their  faith,  (2)  baptized 
members  who  have  professed  their  faith,  and  (3)  those  members  who 
are  inactive.  Tho  >e  seem  to  be  the  same  three  classifications  we  are 
dealing  with  now !  Perhaps  the  study  can  help  us  find  clearer  language 
to  talk  about  then). 


Justification  and  Regeneration  (46:48-47:31) 

Baptism  includes  the  proclamation  of  God’s  offer  of  forgiveness.  It 
is  not  restricted  to  the  moment  of  baptism,  for  the  “Thanksgiving  Over 
the  Water”  prayer:  says,  “Wash  away  their  sin  and  clothe  them  in 
righteousness  throughout  their  lives”  ( The  United  Methodist  Hymnal , 
page  36). 

This  proclamation  of  reconciliation  and  restoration  is  based  on  the 
atonement  of  Cnrii  t  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  It  calls  for  response. 

The  Articles  of  Religion  (XXVII)  state  that  baptism  is  “a  sign  of 
regeneration  or  new  birth.”  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  new  birth  does  not 
always  (or  even  usually)  coincide  with  the  celebration  of  the 
baptismal  covenant . 

Part  of  our  confusion  comes  from  identifying  baptism  with  a 


particular  moment  m 


with  the  moment 


all  of  life.  Another  confusion  comes  from  identifying  regeneration 


of 


as 


John  Wesley  w| 
power  to  save  us 
and  obey  the  gospel 


he  was  also  clear  that 
birth. 

What  then  doe  si  it 
and  seal  of  new  life 
Spirit”?  We  cannot 
will  be  realized  in  [ 


time  rather  than  as  something  that  can  permeate 


lour  becoming  conscious  of  it  rather  than  as  a 
process  that  groves  qut  of  God’s  prevenient  grace  and  is  completed 
throughout  life. 

nsistent  that  God’s  grace  in  baptism  had  the 
if]we  live  answerable  thereto — if  we  repent,  believe, 
What  he  saw  all  around  him  were  people  who 


had  been  baptized,  but  who  were  not  living  “answerable  thereto.”  So 


baptism  should  not  be  equated  with  the  new 


mean  for  baptism  to  be  “the  sacramental  symbol 
through  and  in  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
prsdict  when  or  how  the  new  birth  or  regeneration 
person’s  life.  But  whenever  and  however  it  is 
experienced,  the  stjudy  paper  believes,  “It  carried  out  the  promises 
God  made  to  us  in  pun  baptism”  (47:30-31). 


Christian  Unity  (48:1-5) 

The  study  paper  tall  s  about  baptism  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  our 
common  discipleshlp,  wringing  us  into  unity  “with  Christ,  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  Church  in  every  time  and  place”  (48:2-3).  The 
Baptismal  Covenant  (7  he  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  pages  33-39) 
highlights  these  thr^e  kinds  of  Christian  unity.  For  example,  regarding 
unity  with  Christ,  see  the  third  question  on  page  34  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  line  from  the  bottom  on  page  36;  for  unity  with  each  other, 
look  for  references  to  “prothers  and  sisters,”  and  the  congregational 


Read  aloud  Ephesians  4:4-6 
and  Galatians  3:27-28.  What  do 
we  learn  from  these  passages 
about  how  we  become  a  part  of 
the  body  of  Christ?  In  practical 
terms,  is  there  a  difference 
between  1 )  church  membership 
■  on  the  basis  of  profession  of 
|  faith  and  2 )  church  membership 
j  on  the  basis  of  initiation  into  the 
family  of  God?  What,  if  any,  is 
the  difference?  If  there  is  a 
difference,  how  can  we  affirm 
that  those  who  have  not  yet 
professed  their  faith  are  really  a 
part  of  the  family? 

What  are  some  specific  ways 
baptism  proclaims  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ?  How  can 
we,  as  a  congregation,  help  the 
parents  of  those  being  baptized 
and  youth  who  are  professing 
the  faith  into  which  they  were 
baptized  respond  to  the  good 
news? 

What  do  you  think  (based  on  the 
study  paper)  regeneration 
means?  What  are  its 
characteristics?  (see  47:17-26). 

Ask:  How  do  we  both  affirm 
God’s  grace  and  the  fact  that  we 
'  need  to  live  up  to  that  grace? 

\  That  is,  how  do  we  say  both  that 
salvation  is  God’s  gift  and  that 
we  have  to  do  something  to 
\  respond  to  that  gift?  How  would 
|  you  explain  that  to  a  twelve- 
y ear-old  youth  in  your  church? 

I  Read  I  Corinthians  12:13; 
Ephesians  4:4-6;  Galatians 
3:27-28.  Ask:  What  do  these 
I  passages  tell  us  about  the 
relationship  of  baptism  to 
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Christian  unity?  If  we  took  them 
seric  usly  in  our  congregation, 
wha  changes  would  we  need  to 
maki? 


Asp  the  class  to  read  the 

hanksgiving  Over  the  Water” 
lie  United  Methodist  Hymnal, 
page  36).  Together,  make  a  list 
ofithe  mighty  acts  of  God  listed 
in  the  prayer. 


responses  in  the  middle  of  page  37  and  the  bottom  of  38;  for  unity 
with  the  church,  see  the  introduction  to  the  questions  on  page  34  and 
section  9  on  page  35.] 

In  the  great  “Thanksgiving  Over  the  Water”  prayer  of  the  baptismal 
covenant,  the  part  of  our  common  story  having  to  do  with  water  is 
recalled. 

These  are  parts  of  the  story  of  God’s  saving  works  that  gave  rise  to 
the  beliefs  we’ve  looked  at.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  use  the  symbol  of 
water  that  we  find  in  this  prayer  to  illuminate  our  own  spiritual 
journey.  We  can  be  nourished  by  recalling  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in 
i  our  own  lives. 

There  have  been  times  when  chaos  seemed  ready  to  engulf  us,  but 
the  light  of  God’s  grace  sustained  and  empowered  us.  Interestingly, 
water  is  a  symbol  of  both  destruction  and  sustenance.  It  can 
overwhelm  us,  but  without  it  we  cannot  live.  The  water  of  baptism 
reminds  us  that  in  the  midst  of  the  threat  of  destruction,  God  has  acted 
in  our  lives  to  sustain  us. 

When  the  rains  fell  and  the  floods  came,  the  ark  became  an 
instrument  of  salvation.  In  Christian  symbolism,  the  ark  has  become  a 
symbol  for  the  church.  When  we  seem  to  be  “at  sea”  in  our  lives,  with 
terra  firma  nowhere  in  sight,  the  church  can  keep  us  afloat.  Within  it 
are  persons  who  have  cared  for  us  and  shared  our  burdens  and  joys 
with  us.  But  even  more  than  that,  it  is  the  arena  in  which  we  are 
reminded  of  God’s  love  and  care  even  when  we  do  not  feel  it.  The 
rainbow  tells  us  the  sun  is  there,  even  if  we  cannot  see  it.  In  the  water 
of  baptism,  there  is  a  rainbow  of  hope  that  nourishes  us,  even  as  the 
ark  of  the  church  keeps  us  from  being  drowned, 
i  We  have  known  slavery  too — slavery  to  old  ideas,  to 
j  preconditioned  attitudes,  to  destructive  habits,  to  oppressive  forces 
!  beyond  our  control.  However,  we  know  that  God  is  a  liberating  God 
who  acts  to  free  us.  The  water  of  baptism  is  the  sign  that  God  has 
acted  to  free  us  from  sin  and  death  and  will  act  to  liberate  us  from  the 
oppression  that  may  still  enslave  us.  The  way  to  freedom  leads 
through  the  water.  It  was  true  for  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  true  for  us.  We 
are  called  to  go  through  the  Jordan  to  the  land  of  promise.  Baptism 
|  recalls  the  past,  affirms  God’s  power  in  the  present,  and  leads  us  into 
|  the  future. 

Spiritual  pilgrimage  is  a  matter  of  moving  on.  In  the  midst  of  the 
J  valley,  we  are  encouraged  to  “keep  on  keeping  on.”  The  question  of 
Wesley:  “Are  you  going  on  to  perfection?”  must  be  answered  anew 
every  time  we  celebrate  a  baptism  and  renew  our  own  baptismal 
covenant.  We  have  not  arrived;  we  are  a  people  on  the  way. 

Yet  we  have  been  nurtured  in  the  water  of  a  womb,  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  continually  at  work  bringing  us  to  new  birth;  and  we  are 
anointed  with  the  Spirit  in  baptism  and  in  our  reaffirmation  of  our 
baptismal  covenant. 

We  are  birthed  to  discipleship  in  the  womb  of  the  Spirit.  Being  bom 
may  be  accompanied  by  pain,  but  it  is  always  enabled  by  the 
nourishment  we  have  already  received.  God’s  prevenient  grace,  the 
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In  preparation  for  Session  Six, 
ask  the  group  to  read  Part  IV 
(pages  48-49)  of  By  Water  and 
the  Spirit. 

Close  with  a  time  of  prayer, 
concluding  by  singing  or  saying 
“ Thy  Holy  Wings,  O  Savior” 
('The  United  Methodist  Hymnal, 
502). 


Living  Our  Baptism 


Begin  by  asking  persons  to  talk 
about  new  ideas ,  new  feelings, 
new  growth  in  faith  as  a  result 
of  this  class.  What  has 
happened  to  you?  your 
feelings?  your  faith? 


Look  together  at  the  section  of 
the  study  paper  on 
“ Sanctification  and  Baptism  ” 
(47:33-39)  What  does  it  mean  to 
you  to  say  “baptism  is  the 
doorway  to  the  sanctified  life?" 
What  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  sanctification 
that  are  listed  here?  How  do 
they  play  out  in  our  lives? 


When  Martin  Luther  got  up  in  the  morning  and  put  water  on  his 
face,  he  would  say,  “I  am  baptized!”  It  was  a  way  of  reminding 
himself  that  living  out  his  baptism  was  a  key  to  discipleship. 

We  have  discussed  the  importance  of  our  reaffirmations  of  the  faith 
into  which  we  were  baptized.  Sometimes  we  will  participate  in  that 
kind  of  celebration  of  the  baptismal  covenant  as  a  congregation, 
sometimes  as  individuals.  Finally,  for  us  as  well  as  for  Martin  Luther, 
the  baptismal  covenant  is  to  be  lived  out  in  daily  discipleship. 

The  call  to  discipleship  is  a  call  to  be  pail  of  a  community  of  faith. 
When  a  traveling  rabbi  in  the  first  century  said:  “Come,  follow  me,”  it 
was  not  only  an  invitation  to  respond  personally  but  to  become  a  part 
of  the  “school  of  disciples”  following  that  rabbi. 

The  study  paper  invites  us  to  understand  the  church  as  a  crucial 
means  of  grace.  Though  God  may  encounter  persons  in  other  ways, 
the  usual  way  in  which  grace  comes  to  us  is  within  the  life  of  the 
community  of  faith  (48:10-15).  The  church  has  been  constituted  by 
Christ  “as  his  Body,  a  living  spiritual  organism,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit”  (46:38-39).  While  the  church  is  more  than  any  particular 
local  congregation,  it  is  within  these  particular  localized  communities 
of  faith  that  we  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Baptism,  the  paper  reminds  us,  is  “Christ’s  act  in  the  church” 
(46:39-40).  Through  it  we  become  an  integral  part  of  the  church. 

We  have  already  talked  about  the  ways  in  which  God’s  prevenient 
grace  brings  us  to  the  time  of  baptism  and  how  baptism  is  a  sign  and 
seal  of  God’s  justifying  grace  in  our  lives. 

There  is  a  third  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  within  us, 
namely  with  sanctifying  grace. 

Notice  that  sanctification  in  the  Wesleyan  tradition  includes  both 
our  love  of  God  and  our  care  for  our  neighbor.  Our  hymnal  follows 
that  tradition  in  having  sections  on  both  “personal  holiness”  and 
“social  holiness.” 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  throughout  our  study  that  baptism 
is  not  simply  a  momentary  event  but  signifies  a  lifelong  process.  The 
Holy  Spirit  works  within  us  to  help  us  “grow  in  grace.”  One  of  the 
places  where  that  happens  is  with  our  “conscious  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ.” 

The  study  paper  also  speaks  of  baptism  as  initiating  “our  vocation 
in  the  general  ministry  of  the  Church  in  the  world”  (46:44).  Baptism  is 
not  only  a  mark  of  our  identity  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  and  our 
incorporation  into  the  community  of  faith,  but  it  is  also  our 
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let’s  note 
The 


of  all  believers 


commission  |o  be  in  ministry  to  the  world.  This  commission  is  rooted 
in  a  biblical  understanding  of  anointing. 

In  the  stud  /  paper  we  read  about  “the  anointing  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  synbclized  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  optional  use  of 
oil”  (46:22-24).  Since  this  practice  may  not  be  familiar  to  some  of  us, 
1  he  description  in  The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship: 
pas  or  may  trace  on  the  forehead  of  each  newly  baptized 
person  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  silence  or  with  the  words:  “Name, 
[child  of  G  od],  you  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  and 
marked  as  Christ’s  own  forever.”  Olive  oil  may  be  used  in  this 
action,  following  the  biblical  custom  of  anointing  prophets  (1 
Kings  19:16),  priests  (Exodus  29:7),  and  kings  (1  Kings  1:39). 
Jesus’  t  ties  Christ  and  Messiah  both  mean  “Anointed  One,”  and 
the  New  Testament  repeatedly  calls  Christ  our  high  priest  and 
king.  Christians  in  baptism  become  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ( l  Corinthians  12:13),  which  is  a  “royal  priesthood”  (1 
Peter  2:  ?).  Anointing  at  baptism  is  a  reminder  that  all  Christians 
are  anointel  into  this  royal  priesthood  (page  91). 

Whether  or  not  an  actual  anointing  is  done,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
carries  wit  i  it  this  significant  theme.  It  is  an  anointing  to  a  task,  a 
mission.  It  gives  us  a  job  to  do. 

To  live  Out  our  baptism  is  to  let  the  community  of  faith  nurture  us 
so  that  we  mal :  discover  “new  opportunities  for  service  where 

and  graces  are  discerned,  developed,  and  used”(46:45- 
46).  All  baptised  Christians  are  commissioned — anointed  to  be  in 
ministry. 

Living  ojur  ijiaptism  involves  living  out  our  calling  to  the  priesthood 
In  the  baptismal  covenant,  we  say  to  our  new  brothers 


and  sisters  an  (Christ,  “Through  baptism  you  are  incorporated  by  the 


Holy  Spirifl 


royal  priesthood”  (The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  page  37). 

Living  o  Jt  c  ur  baptism  involves  us  not  only  in  our  own  spiritual 
als )  in  ministry  to  the  needs  of  others.  Our  baptism  calls 
mt 
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‘the  spiritual  forces  of  wickedness”  and  “the  evil 
world”  (The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  page  34). 

Is  us  not  only  to  reject  these  forces  and  powers  but  to  be 
engaged  in  Idoing  something  about  it.  Thus  we  are  asked,  “Do  you 
accept  the  n  ee  lorn  and  power  God  gives  you  to  resist  evil,  injustice, 
and  oppression  in  whatever  forms  they  present  themselves?” 


the  Lord’s  Supper 

me|nt  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  closely  linked  with  baptism, 
s  witness  to  the  paschal  mystery — the  life,  death,  and 
esus.  Both  are  based  on  God’s  self-giving;  both 
esence  of  the  risen  Christ  in  the  life  of  the  church  and 
fe  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sustaining  us  and  enabling 
lChrist’s  name. 

istian  groups,  only  the  baptized  can  share  in  the  holy 
n  Wesley  believed  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  could  be  a 
inance,”  United  Methodists  do  not  all  follow  that 


Ask:  According  to  the  paper, 
what  is  the  relationship  between 
baptism  and  our  ministry  as 
Christians?  (48:30-38)  What 
does  service  in  the  congregation 
have  to  do  with  baptism? 
service  beyond  the 
congregation?  What  specific 
things  can  we  do  to  help  one 
another  discover,  develop,  and 
use  the  gifts  God  has  given  us? 
What  does  that  have  to  do  with 
baptism?  How  do  we  confront 
the  forces  of  evil  in  the  world? 

Is  that  a  part  of  our  baptism? 
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requirement.  Still,  to  eat  at  the  Lord’s  table  implies  that  one  is  willing 
to  be  marked  as  a  part  of  Christ’s  family.  So  the  paper  observes  that 
those  who  receive  communion  but  are  not  baptized  should  be  nurtured 
toward  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  sacraments  is  more  basic, 
however.  The  study  paper  observes  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  where 
“the  body  of  Christ  is  most  fully  expressed”  (48:18-20).  Like  baptism, 
it  is  rooted  in  the  paschal  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ  who  invites  us  to  be 
nourished  by  God’s  grace. 

Through  Holy  Communion  (another  name  by  which  this  sacrament 
is  known),  we  remember  the  grace  given  to  us  at  our  baptism  and  are 
nourished  by  the  Holy  Spirit  so  that  we  can  fulfill  the  promises  of 
salvation  proclaimed  and  enacted  there. 

The  earliest  name  by  which  this  sacrament  was  known  is  “the 
Eucharist” — literally,  “the  thanksgiving.”  Not  only  did  Jesus  give 
thanks  when  he  took  the  bread  and  the  cup,  but  we  give  thanks  for  the 
presence  of  the  risen  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  God  at  work  within  us 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Both  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  baptism  enable  us  to  “proclaim  and 
participate  in  all  that  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do 
for  us  in  Christ”  (48:20-22).  Both  are  celebrations  of  the  new 
covenant  Christ  brings. 


Ask:  Had  you  ever  thought 
before  about  funeral  services 
being  based  on  baptism?  What 
practical  differences  does  that 
make?  What  difference  does  it 
make  i  t  the  way  you  feel  about 
servicts  of  death  and 
resurrection? 
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large  group,  you  may 
work  in  groups  of  three. 
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Baptism  and  Other  Rites  of  the  Church 

This  covenant  is  also  basic  to  our  understanding  of  the  service  of 
Christian  marriage  and  the  service  of  death  and  resurrection  found  in 
the  hymnal. 

Our  expressions  of  love  and  fidelity  to  one  another  grow  out  of 
response  to  God’s  initiative  of  love.  That  dynamic  also  marks  the 
baptismal  covenant.  Christians  who  make  that  covenant  with  God  and 
with  one  another  are  asked  to  do  so  “through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  calls  you  into  union  with  himself  as  acknowledged  in  your 
baptism”  ( The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  page  865). 

The  service  of  Death  and  Resurrection  is  another  celebration  of  the 
baptismal  covenant.  As  Hoyt  Hickman  says: 

The  Christian  gospel  is  a  message  of  death  and  resurrection. 

Jesus  Christ  died  and  was  raised  again  for  our  salvation.  For  the 
Christian,  salvation  is  to  die  and  be  raised  with  Christ.  As 
Romans  6:3-11  makes  clear,  this  is  acted  out  symbolically  in 
baptism,  daily  as  we  “walk  in  newness  of  life,”  and  finally  in  our 
death  and  resurrection.  This  is  the  theme,  not  only  of  “A  Service 
of  Death  and  Resurrection”  but  of  every  service  of  Christian 
worship.  This  is  why  this  service,  like  the  Sunday  service  and  the 
Service  of  Christian  Marriage,  is  based  on  the  Baptismal 
Covenant.7 


’Hoyt  L.  Hickman,  The  Worship  Resources  of  The  United  Methodist  Hymnal 
(Abingdon,  1989). 
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1.  How  has  this  study  helped  us 
understand  the  way  we  now 
practice  baptism  in  this 
congregation? 

2.  Are  there  ways  we  could 
make  baptismal  celebrations 
more  meaningful? 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  study,  how 
do  you  now  understand  the 
significance  of  your  own 
baptism? 

4.  What  does  living  out  your 
baptism  now  mean  for  you? 
What  will  you  do  (new  and 
different )  as  a  result  of  this 
study? 

If  there  is  time,  ask  class 
members  to  complete  the  survey 
questionnaire  in  the  back  of  this 
study  guide  during  the  class 
meeting.  You  may  collect  the 
completed  surveys  and  mail 
them  to  the  address  given,  or 
individuals  may  choose  to  mail 
in  their  own.  If  there  is  not  time 
to  do  this  in  class,  encourage 
individuals  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  on  their  own  and 
mail  it  in.  The  response  to  the 
study  is  an  important  part  of 
preparing  the  final  document 
for  presentation  to  the  1996 
General  Conference. 

Provide  for  a  time  of  prayer. 

The  following  may  be  used  as  a 
guide: 

"Baptism  is  a  crucial  threshold 
that  we  cross  on  our  journey  in 
faith."  Let  us  pray  for  one 
another  that  we  may  know  what 
it  means  to  live  out  our  baptism. 

— silent  and/or  shared  prayer 
“Baptism  is  at  the  heart  of  the 


gospel  of  grace.”  Let  us  pray 
that  in  increasingly  significant 
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'Snt  and/or  shared  prayer 
}n  is  at  the  core  of  the 
mission.”  Let  us  pray 
\nay  claim  the  ministry 
by  our  baptism, 
out  to  a  broken  and 
I  world. 
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If  possible,  close  by  singing  the 
qpoted  at  the  end  of  the 
iper:  “Wash,  O  God,  our 
hd  Daughters"  (The 
(Methodist  Hymnal, 


Glossary 


believer’s  baptism 

the  view  that  repentance  and  faith  in  the  recipient  are  necessary  preconditions  for  baptism  and 
that  infants  cannot  be  baptized. 

covenant 

an  agree  ment  between  two  or  more  parties  based  on  a  promise  that  establishes  a  special 
relation!  hip  with  the  expectation  of  faithful  response;  Wesley  speaks  of  “the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  C  od  through  Christ  has  established.”  (See  John  Wesley’s  sermon  on  “The  Righteousness 
of  Fa  ith'  ’) 

eschatological 

paut  of  final  or  ultimate  events.  Baptism  is  eschatological  in  that  we  are  called  to  “live  into  the 
futurj,”  letting  God’s  reign  form  us  here  and  now  in  light  of  the  hope  to  which  we  are  called. 

evangelical 

come  s  from  a  Greek  word  for  “good  news.”  To  say  that  baptism  is  evangelical  is  to  say  that  it 
proclaims  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  and  calls  for  human  response. 


trust  anc  confidence  in,  as  well  as  commitment  and  loyalty  to,  that  which  provides  basic  life 
orientation  for  both  mind  and  heart;  thus  for  Wesley,  not  only  an  assent  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  but 
a  full  reliance  and  trust  in  him  as  our  salvation,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God  and  the  only 
cond  tio  i  for  receiving  God’s  justifying  and  sanctifying  grace,  (see  John  Wesley’s  sermons, 

“Sah  ation  by  Faith”  and  “Justification  by  Faith.”) 


grace 

the  undeserved,  unmerited,  and  loving  action  of  God  in  human  existence  through  the  ever-present 
Holy  Sp:  rit.  ( The  Discipline,  par  66) 

means  of  grace 

“outward  signs,  words,  or  actions  ordained  by  God”  to  be  the  “ordinary  channels”  through  which 
prevenient,  justifying,  or  sanctifying  grace  are  conveyed  to  us.  They  are  not  the  only  ways  in 
which  God  works,  but  they  are  the  “ordinary”  ways — the  places  where  God  meets  us  “by 
previous  appointment,”  as  it  were. 

paschal  mystery 

The  “Pas  ch”  was  the  name  given  by  the  early  church  to  the  great  festival  of  redemption,  recalling 
both  i  he  cross  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  later  identified  with  the  Easter  celebration.  The  • 
paschal  mystery  is  not  only  something  we  remember  but  is  a  way  of  being  incorporated  into 
Chris  :’s  ife,  death,  and  resurrection. 

prevenient  grace 

GodY  love  that  surrounds  all  humanity  and  precedes  any  and  all  of  our  conscious  impulses, 
promptin  g  our  first  wish  to  please  God,  our  first  glimmer  of  understanding  concerning  God’s  will 
and  otir  ‘first  slight  transient  conviction’  of  having  sinned  against  God.  ( The  Discipline,  par  66) 
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profession  of  faith 

to  say  publicly,  to  confess  in  the  presence  of  witnesses;  affirming  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  that  the  faith  of  the  community  in  the  grace  of  God  made  known  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
my  faith. 

sacrament 

based  on  the  Latin  word  used  to  translate  the  Greek  word  mysterion,  or  mystery.  Sacraments  are 
ordained  by  Christ;  tokens  (symbols  and  pledges)  of  Christian  profession;  signs  of  grace  and 
God’s  love  (God’s  good  will  toward  us),  means  of  grace  by  which  God  works  in  us  to  quicken, 
strengthen,  and  confirm  our  faith.  (Summary  of  Article  XVI,  Articles  of  Religion  of  the 
V  ethodist  Church  and  Article  VI,  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church;  The  Discipline,  par  66). 

sanctification 

tl  e  “work  of  God’s  grace  through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit”  that  enables  us  “to  increase  in  the 
k  lowledge  and  love  of  God  and  in  love  for  our  neighbor,”  thus  living  “in  accordance  with  God’s 
w  ill”  and  striving  for  holiness.  ( The  Discipline,  par  66) 


:or  Further  Study 


These  are  resources  that  informed  the  work  of  the  committee.  You  will  find  them  helpful  for 
further  reading  and  study. 

j 

Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  Ministry  Faith  and  Order  Paper  111  (Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1982)  #088974,  ISBN  2825407097,  $5.95. 

Ole  E.  Borgen,  John  Wesley  on  the  Sacraments  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1972)  Out  of  print; 
c  leek  your  church  library. 


Gayle  C.  Felton,  The  Gift  of  Water:  The  Practice  and  Theology  of  Baptism  Among 
Methodists  in  America  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1992)  ISBN  068733327X,  $16.95. 


Hoyt  L.  Hickman,  Workbook  on  Communion  and  Baptism  (Discipleship  Resources,  1990) 
$5.95. 

Robert  Browning  and  Roy  Reed,  The  Sacraments  in  Religious  Education  and  Liturgy 
(Religious  Education  Press,  1985)  #143451,  ISBN  0891350446,  $14.95. 

Laurence  Hull  Stookey,  Baptism:  Christ’s  Act  in  the  Church  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1982) 
IS$N  0687023645,  $12.95. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  Baptism 


We  moy< 
United 


request 

thecoi 


e  that  the  General  Board  of  Discipleship  receive  the  document,  By  Water  and  the  Spirit,  a 
Methodist  Understanding  of  Baptism  and  submit  it  to  the  1992  General  Conference.  We 
(that  the  General  Conference  receive  it  as  a  document  to  be  studied  in  the  local  churches  in 
g  quadrennium. 


imin 


We  furtn 

1)  that 
alon$ 

2)  that 


collepi 
4)  that 
aliial 


the 


ier  recommend: 

the  United  Methodist  Publishing  House  be  asked  to  prepare  and  publish  the  document, 
with  a  study  guide  for  its  use, 

present  committee  reconvene  early  in  the  quadrennium  to  establish  a  process  for  the 
studjJ  of  and  response  to  the  document, 

3)  thjat  tpe  staff  of  Worship,  Christian  Education,  and  Church  School  Publications  monitor  and 
t  responses  and, 

present  committee  reconvene  at  a  time  to  be  determined  later  in  the  quadrennium  to 
evaluate  responses,  determine  what  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  document,  and  submit 
recommendations  to  the  1996  General  Conference. 


the 


We  recommend  that  the  balance  of  the  funding  for  the  committee’s  work  in  the  present 
quadrennium  fund  the  work  of  the  committee  for  the  1992-96  quadrennium 


Mark  Trotter,  Chair 
Peggy  Sewell,  Secretary 
Ole  Borgen 
Sang  E.  Chun 
Dale  Dunlap 
John  Ewing 


Gayle  Felton 
Dan  Garcia 
Norma  Wimberly 
John  Gooch 
Sharon  Hels 
Hoyt  Hickman 
Pat  Jelinek 


Chuck  Kishpaugh 
Thomas  Langford 
Jeanne  Audrey  Powers 
Tom  Salsgiver 
Stanley  Washington 
Garnett  Wilder 
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By  Water  and  the  Spirit 

A  Unit  ed  Methodist  Understanding  Of  Baptism 


1  Contemporary  United  Methodism  needs  to  recover  and  reformulate  its  understanding  of 
baptism.  To  do  this,  we  must  look  to  our  heritage  as  Methodists  and  Evangelical  United 
Brethren,  and  indeed,  to  the  foundations  of  Christian  tradition.  Throughout  our  history,  baptism 
ha:;  been  understood  in  conflicting  and  even  contradictory  ways.  A  proper  understanding  of 
5  baptism  as  a  sacrament,  restoring  the  Wesleyan  balance  between  its  sacramental  and  evangelical 
aspecls,  will  enable  United  Methodists  to  participate  in  this  sacrament  with  renewed  insight. 

Within  the  Methodist  tradition,  baptism  has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  concern,  even 
contrc  versy.  John  Wesley  upheld  the  sacramental  theology  which  he  received  from  his  Anglican 
heritage.  He  taught  that  in  baptism  a  child  was  cleansed  of  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  initiated  into 
10  the  covenant  with  God,  admitted  into  the  Church,  made  an  heir  to  the  divine  kingdom,  and 
spiritually  regenerated.  While  baptism  was  neither  essential  to,  nor  sufficient  for  salvation,  it 
was  the  “ordinary  means”  which  God  had  designated  for  the  application  in  human  lives  of  the 
benefits  of  the  work  of  Christ. 

I  - 

On  I  the  other  hand,  although  he  affirmed  the  regenerating  grace  of  infant  baptism,  he  also 
15  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  adult  conversion  for  those  who  have  fallen  from  grace.  A  person 
who  matured  into  moral  accountability  must  respond  to  God’s  grace  in  repentance  and  faith. 
Without  personal  decision  and  commitment  to  Christ,  the  baptismal  gift  of  regeneration  was 
rendered  ineffectual. 

'rherefore  baptism  for  Wesley  was  a  part  of  a  lifelong  process  of  salvation.  He  saw  spiritual 
20  rebirth  as  a  two-fold  experience  in  the  normal  process  of  Christian  development  to  be  received 
through  baptism  in  infancy  and  through  conversion  in  adulthood.  Salvation  included  both  God’s 
initiating  activity  of  grace  and  a  willing  human  response. 

In  its  development  in  the  United  States,  Methodism  was  unable  to  maintain  this  Wesleyan 
balance  of  sacramental  and  evangelical  emphases.  For  one  reason,  during  the  late  eighteenth 
25  anc  early  nineteenth  centuries  the  Methodist  movement  was  largely  under  the  leadership  of  lay 
persons  who  were  not  permitted  to  administer  the  sacraments.  In  addition,  on  the  American 
frontier  where  human  ability  and  action  were  stressed,  the  revivalistic  call  for  individual 
decision-making,  though  important,  was  open  to  exaggeration.  The  sacramental  teachings  of 
Wesley  tended  to  be  ignored.  In  this  context,  while  infant  baptism  continued  to  be  practiced  and 
30  vigorously  defended,  its  significance  became  weakened  and  ambiguous. 

By  Ihe  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  theological  understandings  of  much  of  Methodism 
were  influenced  by  a  new  set  of  ideas  that  had  become  dominant  in  American  culture.  These 
ideas  hcluded  optimism  about  the  progressive  improvement  of  humankind  and  confidence  in 
the  soc  ial  benefits  of  scientific  discovery,  technology  and  education.  Assumptions  of  original 
35  sin  gave  way  before  the  assertion  that  human  nature  was  essentially  unspoiled.  In  this 

inte  llectual  milieu,  the  old  evangelical  insistence  upon  conversion  and  spiritual  regeneration 
see  Tied  quaint  and  clearly  unnecessary. 

Thu;  the  creative  Wesleyan  synthesis  of  sacramentalism  and  evangelicalism  was  tom 
asunder.  As  a  result,  infant  baptism  was  given  a  variety  of  interpretations  and  was  often  reduced 
40  to  a  ceremony  of  dedication.  Adult  baptism  was  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  public 
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acknowledgment  of  God’s  grace  and  a  confession  of  faith,  but  was  widely  viewed  simply  as  an 
act  of  joining  the  Church.  By  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  Methodism  in  general  had 
ceased  to  understand  baptism  as  authentically  sacramental.  Rather  than  an  act  of  divine  grace,  it 
was  seen  as  an  expression  of  human  choice. 

Baptism  was  also  a  subject  of  concern  and  controversy  in  the  Evangelical  and  United  Brethren 
traditions  that  were  brought  together  in  1946  in  The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  Their 
early  pietistic  revivalism,  buttressed  by  Arminian  theology,  emphasized  bringing  people  to 
salvation  through  Christian  experience.  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  both 
Evangelical  and  United  Brethren  theologians  stressed  the  importance  of  baptism  as  integral  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  as  a  rite  initiating  persons  into  the  covenant  community  (paralleling 
circumcision),  and  as  a  sign  of  the  new  birth,  that  gracious  divine  act  by  which  persons  are 
redeemed  from  sin  and  reconciled  to  God.  The  former  Evangelical  Church,  whose  doctrine  and 
Discipline  resembled  that  of  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  consistently  favored  the  baptism 
of  infants.  The  United  Brethren  provided  for  the  baptism  of  both  infants  and  adults. 

Following  the  union  of  1946,  The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  adopted  a  ritual  that 
included  services  of  baptism  for  infants  and  adults,  and  also  a  newly  created  service  for  the 
dedication  of  infants  that  had  no  precedent  in  official  rituals  of  either  the  former  Evangelical 
Church  or  the  former  United  Brethren  Church. 

The  1960-1964  revision  of  The  Methodist  Hymnal,  including  rituals,  gave  denominational 
leaders  an  opportunity  to  recover  the  sacramental  nature  of  baptism  in  contemporary 
Methodism.  The  General  Commission  on  Worship  sounded  this  note  quite  explicitly  in  its 
introduction  to  the  new  ritual  in  1964: 

In  revising  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Baptism,  the  Commission  on  Worship  has 
endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  Evangelical- 
Methodist  concept  set  forth  in  our  Articles  of  Religion. . . .  Due  recognition  was  taken  of  the 
critical  reexamination  of  the  theology  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  which  is  currently  taking 
place  in  ecumenical  circles,  and  of  its  theological  content  and  implications. 

The  commission  provided  a  brief  historical  perspective  demonstrating  that  the  understanding 
of  baptism  as  a  sacrament  had  been  watered  down,  if  not  lost  altogether  over  the  years.  Many  in 
the  Church  regarded  baptism,  both  of  adults  and  infants,  as  a  dedication  rather  than  a  sacrament. 
The  commission  pointed  out  that  in  a  dedication  we  make  a  gift  to  a  life  to  God  for  God  to 
accept,  while  in  a  sacrament  God  offers  the  gift  of  God’s  unfailing  grace  for  us  to  accept.  The 
commission’s  1964  revision  of  the  ritual  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  began  to  restore  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  its  original  and  historic  meaning  as  a  sacrament. 

The  Services  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant  I,  II  and  IV  in  the  1989  The  United  Methodist 
Hymnal,  taken  from  the  1984  official  ritual  of  the  denomination  as  printed  in  The  Book  of 
Services,  continue  this  effort  to  reemphasize  the  historic  significance  of  baptism.  These  rituals, 
in  accenting  the  reality  of  sin  and  of  regeneration,  the  initiating  action  of  divine  grace,  and  the 
necessity  of  repentance  and  faith,  are  consistent  with  the  Wesleyan  combination  of 
sacramentalism  and  evangelicalism. 

United  Methodism  is  neither  alone  in  the  need  to  recover  the  significance  of  baptism,  nor  in 
its  work  to  do  so.  Other  Christian  communions  are  also  reemphasizing  the  importance  of 
baptism  for  Christian  faith  and  life.  To  reach  the  core  of  the  meaning  and  practice  of  baptism,  all 
have  found  themselves  led  back  through  the  life  of  the  Church  to  the  Apostolic  age.  An 
ecumenical  convergence  has  emerged  from  this  effort,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  widely  acclaimed 
World  Council  of  Churches  document.  Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  Ministry. 

The  present  committee,  as  reflected  in  this  document,  is  continuing  this  process  by  offering  a 
theological  and  functional  understanding  of  baptism  as  the  United  Methodist  Church  has 
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1  embodied  it  in  our  ritual.  In  so  doing,  the  broad  spectrum  of  resources  of  Scripture,  Christian 
Tradition,  and  the  Wesleyan-Evangelical  United  Brethren  Experience  has  been  taken  into 
account.  We  have  also  considered  carefully  the  statement  on  baptism  in  the  1988  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  says  that  “Christian  Unity  is  founded  on  the  theological  understanding  that  in 
5  our  B  aptism,  we  are  made  members-in-common  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ.  Christian  unity  is 
not  a  l  option;  it  is  a  gift  to  be  received  and  expressed”  (“Our  Theological  Task”  Par.  69).  The 
growing  ecumenical  consensus  has  assisted  us  in  our  thinking. 

I.  BAPTISM  AND  THE  CHURCH’S  WITNESS  TO  JESUS  CHRIST 
10  A.  I  he  Divine  Initiative  of  Grace  and  the  Human  Response  of  Faith 
1.  The  Divine  Initiative  of  Grace 

Th;  essence  of  divine  grace  is  love,  the  presence  of  God  experienced  as  God’s  personal 
in  lut  nee  upon  us.  God  desires  that  all  persons  be  brought  into  right  relationship  with  God,  which 
is  the  r  created  destiny.  To  this  end  God  acts  preveniently,  that  is,  before  we  are  aware  of  it. 

15  Prevenient  grace  has  been  a  crucial  element  in  Wesleyan  theology.  Since  God  is  the  initiator  and 
sourc;  of  grace,  all  grace  is  prevenient  in  nature.  This  includes  both  the  grace  of  God  that  brings 
us  to  an  awareness  of  our  sinful  predicament  and  to  repentance,  and  that  which  brings  us  into  the 
fu  line  ss  of  Christian  maturity.  God’s  love  for  humankind  is  uniquely  expressed  in  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Cliris  :  God  has  reached  out  to  save  humankind,  and  restore  its  relationship  with  God.  God  desires 
20  our  re  sponse,  through  repentance  and  faith,  and  through  commitment  and  discipleship. 
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e  Human  Condition 

man  beings  were  created  in  the  image  of  God,  a  relationship  of  dependence  and  trust  in 
i  we  are  open  to  the  indwelling  presence  of  God.  Thus  we  were  graciously  intended  to 
ellowship  with  God  and  to  reflect  God-likeness  in  our  lives.  This  constitutes  our  authentic 
rniess,  which  is  a  gift  of  God’s  love. 

r  authentic  humanity  (which,  in  the  creation  account,  God  declared  to  be  good)  is 
)ted  by  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  relationship  with  God  is  broken.  Through  prideful 
:ach  or  fear  of  our  God-given  powers,  we  exalt  our  own  will,  and  rebel  against  God. 
ugh  our  basic  humanness  is  not  obliterated  by  sin,  nevertheless  our  very  being  is 
lated  by  an  inherent  bent  toward  sinning.  This  is  original  sin.  A  universal  human 
ion,  it  takes  the  form  of  idolatry,  rebellion,  and  alienation,  affecting  individuals,  groups, 
e  systemic  structures  of  society.  It  affects  all  aspects  of  life  and  being.  Therefore,  before 
11  persons  are  in  need  of  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Sin  may  be  expressed  through  deliberate 
wrong  doing  or  apathy  or  as  cooperation  with  evil  and  injustice.  The  serious,  endemic, 
sidious  nature  of  sin  is  represented  in  Baptismal  Covenants  I  and  II  in  The  United 
>dist  Hymnal  by  the  phrase  “evil  powers  of  the  world”  and  “spiritual  forces  of 
dness.” 

ile  we  have  turned  from  God,  God  has  not  abandoned  us.  Instead,  God  graciously  and 
uously  seeks  to  restore  us  to  that  relationship  for  which  we  were  created  and  in  which  our 
itic  humanity  is  found.  Through  baptism  and  other  means  of  grace  the  Holy  Spirit  conveys 
forgiving  grace,  cleanses  and  delivers  us  from  our  sin,  makes  us  a  new  creation,  and 
us  into  the  fullness  of  Christian  maturity. 


3.  The  Human  Response  of  Faith 

Thiough  grace  God  has  given  human  beings  the  gift  of  faith,  which  is  the  capacity  to  respond 
to  liv  ne  love,  freely  receiving  or  rejecting  it.  Faith  is  a  way  of  life,  a  trusting  of  one’s  whole 
self  to  God,  which  shows  itself  as  a  willing  acceptance  of  God’s  presence  in  our  lives.  It  is 
commitment  to  God  and  reliance  upon  Christ.  Faith  joins  our  life  stories  to  the  ongoing  story  of 
God’s  grace  in  human  history,  as  set  forth  in  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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1  Personal  response  to  God’s  grace  is  called  conversion,  which  takes  the  form  of  turning  to  God 
and  turning  from  sin.  This  response  may  take  place  as  a  single,  radical  conversion.  But  it  may 
also  be  experienced  as  a  dawning  realization  that  one  has  been  constantly  loved  by  God  and  has 
a  personal  reliance  on  Christ.  This  is  a  nurtured  conversion.  Both  expressions  of  conversion 
5  presume  the  prevenient  and  justifying  grace  of  God,  the  presence  of  a  nurturing  Christian 
community,  a  personal  response  of  faith,  and  a  commitment  to  attaining  Christian  maturity. 

Those  who  accept  God’s  gift  of  forgiveness  and  the  promise  of  salvation  begin  the  new  life  in 
Christ  in  the  community  of  the  faithful.  The  faith  of  this  community  is  also  a  gift  from  God  and 
exists  as  a  witness  to  the  world.  The  community  of  the  faithful  and  every  individual  within  it  are 
10  pilgrims  on  a  lifelong  journey  in  faith  whose  goal  is  “the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness 
of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:13). 

B.  God’s  Offer  of  Grace:  Word,  Worship  and  Sacraments 

A  sacrament  is  a  sign-act  that  has  been  instituted  or  commanded  by  Christ  in  the  Gospels. 

15  According  to  the  reformers,  these  include  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Holy  Communion,  the 
Eucharist).  The  New  Testament  records  that  Jesus  was  baptized  by  John  and  commanded  his 
disciples  to  teach  and  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (Matt.  28:19).  Baptism  is  grounded  in  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  involves  dying  to  sin,  union  with  Christ,  receiving 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  incorporation  into  Christ’s  Church  (Rom.  6:1-11;  1  Cor.  12:12-13;  Eph.  4:4-6; 
20  Gal.  3:27-28;  John  3:5;  Matt.  28:18-20;  1  Pet.  3:18-22).  United  Methodists  affirm  this 
understanding  in  their  official  documents  of  faith.  Article  XVII  of  the  Articles  of  Religion 
(Methodist)  affirms  that  baptism  “is  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birth”,  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith  states  that  baptism  is  “a  representation  of  the  new  birth  in  Jesus  Christ.”  (EUB) 

United  Methodists  hold  that  these  sign-acts  are  a  special  means  of  grace.  The  ritual  action  of  a 
25  |  sacrament  does  not  merely  point  to  the  reality  of  God’s  presence  in  the  world,  but  participates  in  it 
j  and  becomes  a  means  of  conveying  its  reality.  God’s  presence  in  the  sacraments  must  be  received 
!  by  human  faith.  The  two  major  misunderstandings  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  are  therefore  ruled 
out:  one,  that  baptism  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the 
opposite  view  that  baptism  conveys  God’s  grace  magically  or  irreversibly. 

30  But  the  sacraments,  though  special,  are  not  exclusive  means  of  God’s  grace.  United  Methodism 
shares  with  other  Protestant  communions  the  understanding  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Word 
through  preaching,  teaching,  and  the  life  of  the  Church  is  a  primary  means  of  God’s  grace.  The 
origin  and  rapid  growth  of  Methodism  as  a  revival  movement  occurred  largely  through  the 
medium  of  the  proclaimed  gospel.  John  Wesley  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  prayer,  fasting, 
35  Bible  study,  and  meetings  of  persons  for  mutual  edification  and  support.  Wesley  viewed  the 

sacraments  as  crucial  means  of  grace.  He  identified  baptism  as  the  initiatory  sacrament  by  which 
we  enter  into  the  covenant  with  God  and  are  admitted  as  members  of  Christ’s  Church.  He 
understood  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  he  strongly  advocated  frequent 
participation  in  it  to  nourish  and  empower  the  lives  of  Christians.  Wesley  also  understood  the 
40  Church  to  be  a  means  of  grace,  because  it  is  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church  that  the  effects  of 
the  sacraments  are  recognized  and  nurtured.  The  Methodist  tradition  has  continued  to  practice  and 
cherish  the  various  means  through  which  divine  grace  is  made  present  to  us. 

II.  THE  PRACTICE  OF  BAPTISM  (WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
45  THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  BAPTISMAL  COVENANT) 

Baptism  is  by  water  and  the  Spirit  (Matt.  3:17;  John  3:5;  Acts  2:38;  19:1-7).  In  God’s  work  of 
salvation,  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Likewise,  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and 
resurrection  is  inseparably  linked  with  receiving  the  Spirit.  Christians  are  baptized  with  both 
50  water  and  the  Spirit,  using  different  sign  actions. 
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l  Al.  The  Rubrics  of  Baptism 

A :  -ubric  is  an  instruction  on  the  proper  conduct  of  worship.  To  insure  that  baptism  is  complete 
thle  ri  ibrics  call  for  the  gospel  to  be  proclaimed,  evil  renounced,  faith  in  Christ  professed,  and 
incor  joration  into  Christ  recognized.  Water  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God 
(specified  in  the  ritual  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit)  by  an  authorized  person  and  the  Holy 
Sjj)irii  is  invoked  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 

We  identify  our  ritual  for  baptism  as  “the  Baptismal  Covenant.”  In  baptism  the  Church 
declares  it  is  bound  in  covenant  to  God.  At  the  beginning  of  Baptismal  Covenant  I  we  affirm  that 
“thro  rgh  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  we  are  initiated  into  Christ’s  holy  Church.”  In  the  case  of 
10  continuations  or  reaffirmations,  we  say  that  “through  confirmation,  and  through  the  reaffirmation 
of  ou  •  faith,  we  renew  the  covenant  declared  at  our  baptism”  (The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  p. 

32 ).  Water  has  provided  the  central  symbolism  for  that  covenant  relationship. 

Th;  use  of  water  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Water  plays  an 
important  symbolic  role  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  God.  Our  baptismal  ritual,  for  example, 

15  speaks  of  the  waters  of  creation  and  the  flood,  the  liberation  of  God’s  people  by  passage  through 
the  se  a,  the  gift  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  and  passage  through  the  Jordan  river  to  the  promised 
land.  In  baptism  we  identify  ourselves  with  this  people  of  God  and  join  the  community’s 
joum  ;y  toward  God.  The  use  of  water  in  baptism  also  symbolizes  cleansing  from  sin,  death  to 
the  old  life,  and  rising  to  a  new  life.  The  water  of  baptism  may  be  administered  by  sprinkling, 
pc  urii  lg  or  immersion. 

The  baptismal  liturgy  includes  the  biblical  symbol  of  Spirit-anointing  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands .  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  the  ritual  of  membership. 
La  ter,  for  practical  reasons,  it  was  separated  from  water  baptism  and  called  confirmation.  In 
confn  mation  the  Holy  Spirit  sealed  the  one  baptized,  and  empowered  him  or  her  for 
25  di;;cip  leship.  In  the  worship  life  of  the  early  Church,  the  water  and  the  anointing  led  directly  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  a  unified  service,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  baptized. 
Tie  services  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  rejoin  water  baptism 
and  tie  laying  of  hands,  the  symbol  of  spirit  anointing,  in  recognition  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  prevenient. 

30  Baptism  is  an  ecclesial  event  that  requires  the  participation  of  the  gathered,  worshiping 
coigrsgation.  In  a  series  of  promises  within  the  liturgy  of  baptism,  the  community  affirms  its 
own  frith  and  acts  as  a  sponsor  for  the  one  who  is  baptized.  For  that  reason  a  baptism  is  not 
merely  an  individualistic,  private,  or  domestic  occasion.  When  legitimate  circumstances  prevent 
a  baptism  from  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  the  gathered  community  during  its  regular  worship, 
35  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assemble  representatives  for  the  celebration.  Later,  the  baptism 
should  be  recognized  in  the  public  assembly  of  worship  in  order  that  the  congregation  may 
nuke  its  appropriate  actions  of  commitment  and  responsibility. 
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e  Baptism 

[here  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  so  there  is  one  baptism  (Eph. 
The  baptizing  of  both  infants  and  adults  is  a  sign  of  God’s  saving  grace.  God’s 
ng,  enabling,  and  empowering  grace  is  the  same  for  all  persons.  The  baptism  of  adults 
tjildren  differs  in  that  the  Christian  faith  is  consciously  professed  by  an  adult  who  is 
,  but  it  is  claimed  after  baptism  by  an  infant  who  has  been  nurtured  by  parent(s)  or 
date  parent(s)  and  the  community  of  faith. 

affirm  that  there  is  one  baptism  into  Christ  celebrated  in  the  many  communions  that 
i  up  the  Body  of  Christ.  Our  oneness  in  Christ  calls  for  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  in 
communions  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  baptismal  unity  given  to  us  in  Christ:  The 
<md  1980  General  Conferences  adopted  the  principle  of  “Mutual  Recognition  of 
t  ership”  based  on  baptism. 
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C.  Baptism  is  Unrepeatable 

Historically,  the  Church  universal  has  regarded  baptism  as  unrepeatable.  Originating  in  the 
second  century,  this  position  was  most  recently  reaffirmed  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 
(1982).  The  claim  that  baptism  is  unrepeatable  rests  on  the  steadfast  faithfulness  of  God  in  the 
sacrament.  In  our  tradition  God’s  initiative  establishes  a  covenant  of  grace.  We  do  not  choose 
God,  but  respond  to  God’s  choosing  of  us,  as  manifested  in  our  baptism.  In  our  God-given 
freedom  we  may  defy  or  ignore  God’s  claims  upon  us,  but  we  do  not  thus  negate  God’s  love  for 
us. 

Secondly,  this  position  also  emphasizes  the  sacramental  integrity  of  all  Christian 
communions.  We  believe  that  the  efficacy  of  baptism  ultimately  does  not  depend  on  the  mode 
of  baptism,  the  age  of  the  candidate,  a  candidate’s  piety  or  psychological  disposition,  the 
character  of  the  person  baptizing,  the  rite  used,  or  the  community  in  which  baptism  is 
performed.  It  is  God’s  grace  that  makes  the  sacrament  whole. 

Thirdly,  baptism  is  initiatory,  that  is,  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  covenant  journey,  as  a 
sign,  a  seal,  and  a  means  of  the  life  of  grace  in  the  Christian  community.  God’s  promises  are 
signed  and  sealed  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  continuous  gifts  of  God’s  grace  and  power  are 
to  be  received  through  other  means  of  grace,  such  as  the  Word,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Prayer,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  church. 

Today  there  is  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  integrity  of  personal  response  and  the  need  for 
personal  acknowledgment  of  God’s  grace  in  significant  moments  of  life.  Many  baptized 
individuals  desire  to  celebrate  these  realities  publicly  in  the  worship  life  of  the  Church, 
affirming  anew  their  faith  in  and  commitment  to  God.  Occasions  for  this  may  include 
repentance  from  unfaithfulness,  the  discernment  of  new  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  new  conversion 
experiences,  or  significant  or  life  changing  moments  in  life.  Some  persons  may  request  to  be 
rebaptized  at  such  a  time.  However,  these  occasions  call  for  a  reaffirmation  of  baptismal  vows 
as  a  witness  to  the  good  news  that  while  we  may  be  unfaithful,  God  is  not.  Appropriate  services 
for  such  events  would  be  either  a  “Reaffirmation  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant”  (see  Baptismal 
Covenant  I,  The  United  Methodist  Hymnal)  or  “A  Celebration  of  New  Beginnings  of  Faith,” 
{The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship).  This  witness  to  God’s  initiating  and  faithful  grace  is 
particularly  crucial  in  North  American  culture,  whose  emphasis  on  individualism  often  turns 
personal  faith  into  one  more  expression  of  human  ability. 
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D.  The  Baptism  of  Infants  and  Others  Unable  to  Answer  for  Themselves 

The  baptism  of  an  infant  incorporates  her  or  him  into  the  community  of  faith  and  nurture, 
including  membership  in  the  local  church.  The  New  Testament  neither  mandates  nor  forbids  the 
baptism  of  infants,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  for  it  in  early  Christian  practice  and  doctrine. 

The  practice  of  baptizing  infants  rests  firmly  on  the  understanding  that  God  prepares  the  way 
of  faith  before  we  request  or  even  know  we  need  help  (prevenient  grace),  as  well  as  upon  the 
corporate  nature  of  the  Church  as  a  means  of  grace.  God  claims  infants  as  well  as  adults  to  be 
participants  in  the  gracious  covenant.  In  the  Services  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  by  renewing 
their  vows  and  promising  to  love,  provide  for,  and  nurture  the  child  in  faith,  the  community 
prepares  itself  to  become  a  means  of  grace. 

In  baptism  the  Church  celebrates  the  Spirit’s  gift  to  the  infant  of  unique  relationships  with 
God,  with  the  Church,  and  with  the  infant’s  own  family.  God’s  love  for  the  child  is  manifested 
because  the  child  has  been  created  in  God’s  own  image.  A  child  who  dies  without  being 
baptized  is  received  into  the  love  and  presence  of  God  by  virtue  of  God’s  prevenient  grace. 

The  Church  affirms  that  children  being  bom  into  the  brokenness  of  the  world  should  receive 
the  cleansing  and  renewing  forgiveness  of  God’s  grace  no  less  than  adults.  In  baptism  they  enter 
into  a  new  life  in  Christ  as  adopted  children  of  God  and  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Through  the  working  of  prevenient  grace,  expressed  through  the  nurture  of  the  community  of 
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1  faith  and  the  family,  children  led  to  accept  the  gift  of  salvation  may  grow  up  saved  from  utter 
estrangement  from  God,  which  is  the  consequence  of  sin. 

[The  baptism  of  infants  is  properly  understood  and  valued  if  the  child  is  loved  and  accepted  by 
the  fa  thful  and  worshiping  church  and  their  own  family.  If  a  parent(s)  or  surrogate  parent(s) 

5  cannot  or  will  not  nurture  the  child  in  the  faith,  or  if  a  god-parent(s)  cannot  be  found  who  will 
provide  such  guidance,  then  baptism  is  to  be  postponed  until  such  nurture  is  available.  If  a  child 
has  be  en  baptized  but  his  or  her  family  or  surrogate  parent(s)  do  not  consciously  live  the  life  of 
faith  end  grace,  the  congregation  has  a  particular  responsibility  for  incorporating  the  child  into 
its  life . 

10 

E.  The  United  Methodist  Tradition  of  Infant  Baptism 

The  United  Methodist  Church  advocates  the  baptism  of  infants  within  the  faith  community. 
“Because  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  extends  to  all  persons  and 
because  Jesus  explicitly  included  the  children  in  his  kingdom,  the  pastor  of  each  charge  shall 
15  eame!  tly  exhort  all  Christian  parents  or  guardians  to  present  their  children  to  the  Lord  in 
baptisn  at  an  early  age”  (1988  Book  of  Discipline,  par.  221). 

Given  the  differences  in  a  pluralistic  religious  culture,  some  parents  choose  not  to  present 
thejir  children  for  baptism.  We  respect  their  sincerity  but  recognize  that  these  views  do  not 
coincide  with  our  teaching  of  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  While  we  give  due  liberty 
20  to  sue  i  parents,  we  do  not  accept  the  assumption  that  only  believer’s  baptism  is  valid,  or  the 
notion  that  the  baptism  of  infants  magically  imparts  salvation  apart  from  active  faith.  Pastors  are 
instructed  by  the  Book  of  Discipline  to  explain  our  teaching  clearly  on  these  matters  so  that 
parent  5  may  give  serious  consideration  to  the  baptism  of  their  children,  unencumbered  by 
misunderstanding. 

25  If  a  ter  careful  teaching  and  counsel,  parents  do  not  wish  to  present  their  infants  for  baptism 
but  request  an  alternative  rite,  a  brief  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  or  adoption  of  the  child 
maL  b;  recommended.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  such  a  rite  is  in  no  way  equivalent  to  or  a 
substitute  for  baptism,  and  that  it  points  toward  baptism,  so  that  parents  in  this  act  are  assuming 
respoil  sibility  for  the  growth  of  the  child  in  faith.  The  proposed  Service  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
30  Birth  <  >r  Adoption  of  a  Child  (while  it  has  a  variety  of  uses  other  than  this)  can  appropriately  be 
adapte  d  for  such  use. 

TTiis  service  celebrates  a  new  life  being  brought  into  the  community  of  faith.  If  it  takes  place 
before  the  infant  is  baptized,  it  should  be  seen  as  an  act  of  nurture  and  preparation  of  parents 
ant  otj  ler  family  members  for  that  event.  The  baptism  of  the  infant  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
35  pos  sib  e  after  the  Service  of  Thanksgiving. 

F.  Baptism  and  Christian  Nurture 

Bap  ;ism  signifies  the  grace  of  God  operating  in  the  time  before  baptism,  in  the  baptism  itself, 
anc  in  subsequent  time.  If  the  baptismal  covenant  is  to  be  fulfilled  then  Christian  nurture  is 
40  ess  jnti  al.  Christian  nurture  is  the  Church’s  support  of  its  members  and  is  itself  a  means  of  grace 
empowered  and  fulfilled  by  God.  Christian  nurture  builds  on  baptism.  The  first  step  in  Christian 
nurture  is  instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism  and/or  parent(s)  or  surrogate  parents)  in  the 
goslpel  message  and  the  meaning  of  baptism  prior  to  its  administration.  The  pastor  has  a  specific 
respon  sibility  for  this  instruction  (The  Book  of  Discipline,  Par.  439. 1  .b.). 

45  Afte  r  baptism,  the  Church  provides  a  comprehensive  and  lifelong  process  of  growing  in- 
grace.  The  various  stages  of  life  and  maturity  of  faith  will  give  focus  to  the  content  of  this 
nurturing  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community  of  faith  as  a  whole.  Christian  nurture  also 
means  concern  with  the  way  the  message  of  grace  is  communicated.  The  Church’s  traditions 
must  bs  conveyed  to  each  of  its  members  in  a  loving,  vital  manner,  not  only  to  inform,  but  to 
50  guide  <ind  support,  and  to  encourage  the  response  of  faith  and  works  of  discipleship.  Since  it 
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also  teaches  by  example,  the  Church’s  own  communal  life  must  be  a  faithful  witness  to  its 
individual  members. 

G.  Profession  of  The  Faith  Into  Which  We  Were  Baptized 

The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  lives  of  persons  prior  to  their  baptism,  is  at  work  in  their 
baptism,  and  continues  to  work  in  their  lives  after  their  baptism.  At  various  times  persons 
recognize  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  themselves,  which  calls  forth  renewed  faith  and 
commitment. 

An  adult  who  is  baptized  professes  her  or  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  commitment  to 
discipleship,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  An  infant  who  is  baptized  cannot 
make  a  profession  of  faith  in  this  way.  However,  when  the  young  person  is  able  to  respond, 
conscious  faith  and  intentional  commitment  are  expected.  Prompted  and  enabled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  youth  or  adult  then  owns  her  or  his  baptism,  and  makes  a  public  profession  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  commitment  to  a  life  of  discipleship.  Beginning  in  1964,  in  the  former 
Methodist  Church  “confirmation”  is  the  word  used  to  describe  this  moment  of  first  public 
profession  of  one’s  faith  for  those  who  were  baptized  as  infants.  In  the  former  EUB  Church 
there  was  no  confirmation  until  union  with  the  Methodist  Church  in  1968.  With  the  restoration 
of  confirmation  to  the  baptism  ritual  as  the  laying  on  of  hands,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
“confirmation”  is  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does.  It  is  through  the  confirming  work  of  the  Spirit, 
promised  in  baptism,  that  we  are  led  to  a  first  profession  of  faith.  It  is  through  the  continuing 
confirmation  of  the  Spirit  following  profession  of  faith  that  we  are  empowered  to  live  as  faithful 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  (“The  Holy  Spirit  work  within  you,  that  being  bom  through  water  and 
the  Spirit  you  may  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ”).  Christian  nurture  must  be 
intentionally  oriented  to  this  end.  , 

In  the  early  Church,  when  baptism  and  confirmation  were  a  unified  rite,  the  theology  of 
|  initiation  and  new  birth  applied  to  both  parts  of  the  rite  for  new  Christians  of  all  ages.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  confirmation  was  separated  from  baptism  and  often  took  place  years 
afterward,  the  theological  unity  also  was  broken.  Official  theology  began  to  speak  of  confirmation 
as  “completing”  baptism.  John  Wesley  did  not  recommend  confirmation  to  his  preachers  or  to  the 
new  Methodist  Church  in  America.  Confirmation  is  a  term  and  practice  that  does  not  have  a  long 
history  in  the  American  Methodist  tradition.  Although  there  were  pastor’s  classes  for  membership, 
the  first  official  confirmation  service  to  be  adopted  by  American  Methodists  was  included  in  the 
1964  edition  of  The  Methodist  Hymnal.  It,  too,  implied  that  baptism  was  incomplete  as 
incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ  and  membership  in  the  Church.  Because  it  gives  a 
misleading  view  of  baptism,  the  continued  use  of  the  term  “confirmation”  in  the  United  Methodist 
'  Church  is  incompatible  with  our  understanding  of  baptism  and  membership  in  the  Church. 

I  Persons  baptized  in  infancy,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  nurture,  grace,  and 
love  one  has  received  from  God  through  the  community  of  faith,  are  expected  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  commit  themselves  to  responsible  discipleship.  This 
moment,  now  called  confirmation,  is  more  aptly  titled  Profession  of  The  Faith  Into  Which  We 
Were  Baptized.  This  profession  is  not  concerned  with  Church  membership  as  such,  but  is  the 
first  significant  affirmation  of  one’s  baptism  and  owning  of  one’s  faith. 

At  some  point  in  the  growth  process  there  should  be  a  special  preparation  for  this  event  of 
Profession  of  The  Faith  Into  Which  We  Were  Baptized,  focusing  on  one’s  understanding  of 
one’s  self  and  one’s  personal  appropriation  of  the  Christian  faith,  spiritual  disciplines,  and 
discipleship.  Since  baptism  includes  us  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  this  process  should 
not  be  understood  as  preparation  for  Church  membership.  Instead,  it  is  a  special  time  for 
experiencing,  reflecting  on,  growing  in,  and  sharing  God’s  grace.  This  provides  the  context  and 
opportunity  to  make  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  commitment  to  Christian 
discipleship.  It  is  a  time  when  the  youth  consciously  embraces  Christian  vocation,  the 
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priesthood  of  all  believers,  in  which  she  or  he  was  included  in  baptism.  Once  this  response  has 
beer  consciously  made,  the  young  woman  or  man  should  participate  in  a  special  rite  celebrating 
tpis  :vent. 

Profession  of  The  Faith  Into  Which  We  Were  Baptized,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  midst 
o[f  the  worshiping  congregation,  should  include  the  opportunity  for  a  personal  or  group  witness. 
This  moment  contains  all  of  the  elements  of  conversion:  The  surrender  and  death  of  self  and 
becoming  an  instrument  of  God’s  purpose  in  the  world.  One  should  not  be  rebaptized  as  a  part 
of  the  Profession  of  The  Faith  Into  Which  We  Were  Baptized. 

Youth  who  were  not  baptized  as  infants  share  in  the  same  period  of  preparation,  but  for  them 
10  it  is  a  preparation  for  baptism  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church. 

H.  Reaffirmation  of  The  Faith  Into  Which  We  Were  Baptized 

Tbe  life  of  faith  to  which  the  baptized  person  is  called  has  often  been  compared  to  a  journey 
or  a  j  )ilgrimage.  On  this  journey  we  are  continually  challenged  by  competing  faith  claims,  new 
1 5  si  tua;  ions,  and  life-changing  experiences.  We  meet  these  challenges  and  proceed  on  the  journey 
ol  fa:  th  within  the  redeeming  and  sanctifying  community  of  faith,  the  body  of  Christ. 

Cb  ristian  nurture  from  the  point  of  profession  of  faith  onward  will  focus  on  helping  persons 
to  rellect  on  their  lives  in  light  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  grow  in  their  understanding  of  scripture 
and  t  adition,  and  to  make  new  commitments  to  discipleship.  Significant  challenges  and 
20  changes  call  for  nurturing  and  liturgical  celebration  that  is  responsive  to  them. 

A1  baptized  Christians,  from  time  to  time,  will  want  to  participate  in  acts  of  reaffirmation  and 
renewal  within  the  covenant  community.  A  reaffirmation  of  faith  would  include  a  prayer  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  seal  and  make  firm  our  faith  in  order  to  empower  us  in  the  life  and  fellowship 
of  all  true  disciples.  It  may  include  the  use  of  water  in  symbolic  ways  that  must  not  be 
25  in  erf  reted  as  baptism  or  rebaptism. 

Re  iffirmation  of  faith  is  a  human  response  to  God’s  grace  and  therefore  may  be  repeated  at 
any  p  oint  in  a  person’s  faith  journey.  Any  life-changing  experience  may  be  an  appropriate 
occas  ion  for  guided  study,  reflection,  and  public  reaffirmation  of  faith. 

30  II L  '  rHE  THEOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BAPTISM 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  grounded  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  nstituted  by  his  command  and  example.  (Rom.  6:1-11;  1  Cor.  12:12-13;  Eph.  4:4-6;  Gal. 
3:27-28;  John  3:5;  Matt.  28:18-20;  1  Pet.  3:18-22).  The  meaning  of  baptism  touches  directly  on 
nu  ny  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  As  we  clarify  these  points,  we  take  up  a  crucial  part  of  our 
35  the  ole  gical  task  as  United  Methodists.  Our  reflection  on  baptism  allows  us  to  deepen  our 

appreciation  for  the  gift  of  our  own  baptism,  and  live  into  baptismal  promises  with  the  “power, 
lo\e,  and  self-discipline”  of  Christian  maturity  (2  Tim.  1:7). 

Baptism  is  an  eschatological  event.  Jesus  said,  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hmd;  repent  and  believe  in  the  gospel”  (Mark  1:15).  As  such,  baptism  as  a  sacrament  (and 
40  therefore  every  individual  baptism)  should  be  seen  in  light  of  God’s  intervening  and  saving 

action  in  world  history;  it  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  Church  through  which  God  constitutes  the 
body  of  Christ.  Through  baptism  we  are  incorporated  into  the  ongoing  history  of  Christ’s 
mission,  identified  with  and  made  participants  in  God’s  new  history  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  new 
age  that  Christ  is  bringing. 

45 

A.  Creation  and  Baptism 

Goc  is  free  to  be  graciously  known  to  us  directly  or  through  means.  Because  God  is  Creator, 
objects  of  creation  can  become  the  bearers  of  the  Creator’s  presence,  power,  and  meaning,  and 
thu^  be  come  sacramental  means  of  God’s  grace.  Sacraments  are  effective  means  of  God’s 
50  presence  mediated  through  the  created  world.  Given  that  God  is  infinite  and  we  are  finite,  this  is 
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1  God’s  chosen  way  of  communicating  with  us  and  relating  to  us.  God  becoming  incarnate  in 
ijuman  form  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  instance  of  this  kind  of  divine  action.  In  this  sense 
creation  itself  is  God’s  initiating  sacramental  action  and  covenant. 

In  creation  God  made  human  beings  “in  the  image  of  God,”  a  relationship  of  dependence  and 
5  t  ust  in  which  we  are  open  to  the  indwelling  presence  of  God,  and  are  given  freedom  to  be 
c  reative  agents  in  the  realizing  of  God’s  will  and  purpose  for  the  whole  of  creation  and  history. 
Hut  we  were  unfaithful  to  that  covenant  relationship,  and  the  result  was  a  thorough  distortion  of 
t  le  image  of  God  in  ourselves  and  our  degrading  of  the  whole  of  creation.  It  is  through  baptism 
t  lat  God  acts  to  renew  God’s  image  in  us.  God  gives  us  a  new  vocation,  to  reestablish  God’s 
10  leign  and  order  over  a  broken  world  and  to  act  as  stewards  of  God’s  creation.  This  God  does 
through  the  gift  of  new  life  in  the  Spirit  (Rom.  7:7).  Baptism  speaks  of,  inaugurates,  and  is  an 
earnest  of  God’s  new  possibilities  for  the  whole  of  creation  and  history. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Baptism 

15  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  power  of  creation  (Gen.  1 :2),  is  the  effective  agent  of  baptism  and 
salvation,  working  in  the  lives  of  people  before,  in,  and  after  their  baptism.  God  bestows  upon 
mptized  persons  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  marks  them  with  a  seal,  and  implants  in  their 
tearts  the  first  installment  of  their  inheritance  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit 
lurtures  the  life  of  faith  in  their  hearts  until  the  final  deliverance  when  they  will  enter  into  its 
20  aril  possession  (2  Cor.  1:21-22;  Eph.  1:13-14). 

Since  the  Apostolic  age,  baptism  by  water  and  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been 
connected.  Water  baptism  symbolizes  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  Christ.  The  anointing  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  symbolized  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  optional  use  of  oil,  promises  to 
the  one  baptized  the  power  to  fulfill  the  kind  of  life  that  is  set  in  process  by  water  baptism. 

25  [Together  these  symbols  point  to,  anticipate,  and  offer  participation  in  God’s  presence  in  the 
world,  in  the  life  of  the  community  of  faith,  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  part  of  that 
community. 

C.  The  Covenant  of  Salvation  and  Baptism 

30  Through  baptism  we  are  initiated  into  covenant  with  God.  The  concept  of  covenant  runs 
through  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  covenant  God  constituted  a  servant  people  both 
in  Israel  and  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  covenant  connects  God,  the  covenant 
community  of  faith,  and  the  person  being  baptized.  All  three — God,  community,  and 
individual — are  essential  to  the  actualization  of  the  baptismal  covenant.  The  faithful  grace  of 
35  |  God  initiates  the  covenant  and  enables  the  community  and  the  person  to  respond  with  faith. 

;  D.  Incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ  and  Baptism 

Christ  constitutes  the  Church  as  his  Body,  a  living  spiritual  organism,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12:13,  27;  Eph.  5:29-30;  Col.  1:18).  Baptism  is  Christ’s  act  in  the  Church, 

40  the  sacrament  of  initiation  and  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ.  A  child  or  adult 

incorporated  into  the  Body  of  Christ  through  baptism  is  thereby  an  integral  part  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  of  the  catholic  (universal)  Church,  of  the  denomination,  and  a  member  of  the  local 
congregation. 

Baptism  also  initiates  our  vocation  in  the  general  ministry  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  As  one 
45  grows  in  faith  and  maturity,  the  community  of  faith  will  nurture  him  or  her,  providing  new 
opportunities  for  service  where  individual  gifts  and  graces  are  discerned,  developed,  and  used. 

E.  Justification  and  Baptism 

In  baptism  God  offers  us  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  (Acts  2:38).  Forgiveness  is  a  healing,  a 
50  beginning  of  convalescence  whose  goal  is  to  restore  us  to  the  image  of  God.  God  accomplishes 
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tljiis  i  econciliation  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  made  real  in  our  lives  through  the  work 
ths  Holy  Spirit.  We  respond  by  confessing  and  repenting  of  our  sin,  and  by  affirming  our 
fdith  that  Jesus  Christ  has  accomplished  our  salvation.  God’s  forgiveness  renews  life  in  us,  and 
makes  us  new  beings  in  Christ. 

F,  Regeneration  and  Baptism 

'  Be  ptism  is  the  sacramental  symbol  and  seal  of  new  life  through  and  in  Christ  by  the  power  of 
the  F  oly  Spirit,  variously  identified  as  regeneration,  new  birth,  and  being  bom  again.  Article 
XVD  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  affirms  that  baptism  “is  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new 
birth,”  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  states  that  baptism  is  “a  representation  of  the  new  birth  in 
Jesus  Christ.”  Being  bom  again  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  Christ.  Those  who  are  bom 
again  renounce  the  spiritual  forces  of  wickedness,  reject  the  powers  of  this  world,  and  repent  of 
th  sir  5  sin  (Baptismal  Covenants  I  and  13  in  The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  pp.  34  and  50),  and 
thus  put  aside  the  values  and  goals  of  secularized  society  and  embrace  those  incarnated  in  the 
m  inis  try  of  Jesus.  Those  who  are  bom  again  are  offered  the  gift  of  assurance,  that  through  Jesus 
Cl  iris  t  our  sins  are  forgiven  and  we  are  reconciled  to  God. 

Regeneration  is  the  renewal  of  the  whole  life  by  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
appropriated  by  faith.  It  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  associated  with  the  sacraments  as  a 
pom  sed  means.  Regeneration  is  not  an  infusion  of  some  vital  substance  or  moral  holiness. 

R{  .ther,  it  re-establishes  the  relationship  with  God  for  which  we  were  created  and  makes  us  a 
new  creation  (2  Cor.  5:17).  This  relationship  grows  and  matures  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  our  willingness  to  “live  answerable”  to  what  has  happened  in  our  baptism.  Because 
the  Cnurch  is  a  primary  means  of  God’s  grace,  its  task  is  to  nurture  and  support  all  those  who 
are  baptized  into  the  community  of  faith.  This  was  the  genius  of  the  Class  Meetings  of  early 
Methodism.  Because  of  this  new  relationship,  and  the  continuing  growth  in  grace,  our  behavior 
chrnges,  and  we  lead  new  lives. 

Baptism  is  the  means  of  entry  into  new  life  in  Christ  (John  3:5;  Titus  3:5),  but  new  birth  may 
no:  always  coincide  with  the  moment  of  the  administration  of  water  or  the  sign  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Our  awareness  of  our  own  redemption  by  Christ,  and  new  life  in  him,  may  vary 
throughout  our  lives.  In  whatever  way  the  reality  of  a  new  birth  is  experienced,  it  carries  out  the 
promises  God  made  to  us  in  our  baptism. 

G.  Sanctification  and  Baptism 

Ret  irth  into  new  life  in  Christ,  which  is  signified  by  baptism,  is  the  beginning  of  that  process 
of  growth  in  grace  and  holiness  through  which  God  brings  us  into  conscious  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  brings  our  lives  increasingly  into  conformity  with  the  divine  will. 
Sanctification  is  a  gift  of  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  yielding  to  the  Spirit’s 
enablii  lg  of  one’s  love  for  God  and  neighbor.  Holiness  of  heart  and  life,  in  the  Wesleyan 
tradition,  always  involves  both  personal  and  social  holiness. 

Bapltism,  as  the  gift  of  God’s  redeeming  grace,  is  the  doorway  to  the  sanctified  life.  Baptism 
teache;  us  to  live  in  the  expectation  of  further  gifts  of  God’s  grace,  it  initiates  us  into  a 
community  of  faith  that  prays  for  sanctification,  and  it  calls  us  to  a  life  lived  in  faithfulness  to 
Go  i’s  »ift.  Baptized  believers  and  the  community  of  faith  are  obligated  to  manifest  to  the  world 
the  new  race  of  redeemed  humanity  which  lives  in  loving  relationship  with  God  and  puts  an  end 
to  all  human  estrangements.  There  are  no  conditions  of  human  life  (including  age  or  intellectual 
abil  ity,  race  or  nationality,  sexual  gender  or  identity,  class  or  handicapping  conditions)  which 
exclud  i  persons  from  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  We  strive  for  and  look  forward  to  the  reign  of 
God  oi  i  earth  of  which  baptism  is  a  sign.  Baptism  fulfilled  only  when  the  believer  and  the 
Churct  are  wholly  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ. 
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l  H.  Christian  Unity  and  Baptism 

Both  sign  and  seal  of  our  common  discipleship,  baptism  brings  us  into  union  with  Christ, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Church  in  every  time  and  place.  Through  baptism  the  Spirit 
creates  equality  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13;  Gal.  3:27-28)  and  constitutes  the  basic  bond  of  unity 
5  (Eph.  4:4-6).  One  baptism  serves  to  call  the  churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly 
manifest  their  oneness  in  Christ  in  the  fellowship. 

IV.  BAPTISM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER,  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY,  AND  OTHER  RITES  OF  THE  CHURCH 

10  In  a  means  of  grace  tradition,  such  as  United  Methodism,  there  is  an  inclusive  emphasis  upon 
God’s  relation  to  human  beings  and  upon  human  response  to  God.  God  encounters  persons 
through  many  avenues,  most  usually  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  community,  Bible  study, 
preaching,  prayer,  fasting,  Christian  conference,1  baptism,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Each  of  these 
means  complements  the  others,  and  in  the  interaction  of  these  means  the  full  richness  of  God’s 
15  presence  is  found. 

A.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Holy  Communion,  or  the  Eucharist) 

Through  baptism  the  Church  is  created,  and  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  the  Church  is  sustained.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  the  Service  of  Baptism  conclude  with  Holy  Communion,  in  which  the  union  of 
20  the  new  member  with  the  body  of  Christ  is  most  fully  expressed.  Holy  Communion  is  a  sacred 
meal  in  which  Christians,  in  the  simple  act  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  proclaim  and 
participate  in  all  that  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  for  us  in  Christ.  When 
Christians  gather  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  we  remember  the  grace  given  to  us  in  our  baptism 
and  partake  of  the  spiritual  food  necessary  for  sustaining  and  fulfilling  the  promises  of 
25  salvation.  The  Lord’s  table  should  be  open  to  all  who  respond  to  Christ’s  love  and  acceptance, 

!  regardless  of  age.  Persons  receiving  communion  who  are  not  baptized  should  be  counseled  and 
j  nurtured  toward  baptism  at  an  early  time. 

B.  Christian  Ministry  and  Baptism 

30  Baptism  is  the  ritual  symbol  through  which  God  claims  us  individually  and  corporatively  for 
the  ministry  of  all  Christians.2  This  ministry  is  the  activity  of  giving  our  whole  lives  in 
discipleship  to  Christ  based  on  an  active,  living  relationship  with  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

All  Christian  ministry  is  based  on  the  awareness  that  one  has  been  called  to  a  new 
relationship  not  only  with  God,  but  also  with  the  world.  Christians  are  to  embody  the  gospel  and 
35  the  Church  in  the  world,  and  declare  the  wonderful  deeds  of  him  who  called  us  out  of  darkness 
into  light  (1  Pet.  2:9).  We  exercise  our  vocation  as  Christians  by  witnessing  to  Christ  in  our 
,  daily  life  and  labor,  as  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  peacemaking  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
universal  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

From  within  this  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  God  calls,  and  the  Church  authorizes,  a 
40  special  representative  ministry.  The  vocation  of  those  in  representative  ministry  lies  in  focusing, 
modeling,  supervising,  shepherding,  enabling,  and  empowering  the  general  ministry  of  the 
Church.  Their  ordination  to  Word,  Sacrament  and  Order,  or  consecration  to  diaconal  service,  is 
grounded  in  the  same  baptism  that  constitutes  the  calling  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all . 
believers. 

45 

C.  Christian  Marriage  and  Baptism 

In  the  new  ritual  for  marriage  the  minister  addresses  the  couple:  “I  ask  you  now,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  these  people,  to  declare  your  intention  to  enter  union  with  one  another 
through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  calls  you  into  union  with  himself  as  acknowledged  in 
50  your  baptism.” 
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|  Tt  is  reference  to  baptism  is  understood  in  the  tradition  of  the  biblical  covenant  in  which 
God’s  initiative  in  love  is  met  with  our  response  in  love  and  fidelity,  “forsaking  all  others.”  Thus 
the  blical  covenant,  and  our  participation  in  it  through  baptism,  is  the  typology  for  Christian 
marriage  as  a  covenant  of  commitment  based  on  love. 

D.  Services  of  Death  and  Resurrection  and  Baptism 

'Th :  Christian  gospel  is  a  message  of  death  and  resurrection,  that  of  Christ  and  our  own. 

Bapti  >m  signifies  our  dying  and  rising  with  Christ.  Death  no  longer  has  dominion  over  Christ, 
and  we  believe  that  if  we  have  died  with  Christ  we  shall  also  live  with  him  (Rom.  6:8-9).  As  the 
liturgy  of  the  Service  of  Death  and  Resurrection  says,  “Dying,  Christ  destroyed  our  death. 
Rising,  Christ  restored  our  life.  Christ  will  come  again  in  glory.  As  in  baptism  (Name)  put  on 
CHrisl,  so  in  Christ  may  (Name)  be  clothed  with  Glory”  (The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  p.  870). 
Wnen  a  Christian  dies  it  is  in  the  hope  that  “to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain”  (Phil.  1 :21). 

Committal  of  the  deceased  to  God  and  the  body  to  its  final  resting  place  recalls  the  act  of 
baptis  n  and  derives  its  Christian  meaning  from  God’s  baptismal  covenant  with  us.  We 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  death  and  the  pain  of  our  loss,  and  we  give  thanks  for  the  life  that 
was  li  fed  and  shared  with  us.  We  worship  in  the  awareness  that  our  gathering  includes, 
invisit  ly,  the  whole  communion  of  saints,  and  that  in  Christ  the  circle  is  unbroken. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

Baptism  is  a  crucial  threshold  that  we  cross  on  our  journey  in  faith.  But  there  are  many 
others,  including  the  final  transition  from  death  to  life  eternal.  We  await  the  final  moment  of 
grace,  when  Christ  comes  in  victory  at  the  end  of  the  age  to  bring  all  who  are  in  Christ  into  the 
glow  c;  that  victory.  Baptism  has  significance  in  time  and  gives  meaning  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
it  we  hive  a  vision  of  a  world  recreated  and  humanity  transformed  and  exalted  by  God’s 
presence.  We  are  told  that  in  this  new  heaven  and  new  earth  there  will  be  no  temple,  for  even 
our  Ch  jrches  and  services  of  worship  will  have  had  their  time  and  ceased  to  be,  in  the  presence 
of  the  God  who  will  be  “everything  to  everyone.” 

Ljnti  that  day,  we  are  charged  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  rather,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Baptism  is  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  and  it  is  at 
the  core  of  the  church’s  mission.  When  we  baptize  we  say  what  we  understand  as  Christians 
about  ourselves  and  our  community:  that  we  are  loved  into  being  by  God,  and  lost  because  of 
sin,  Dut  redeemed  and  saved  in  Jesus  Christ  to  live  new  lives  and  look  for  his  coming  again  in 
glor/.  E  aptism  is  an  expression  of  God’s  love  for  the  world,  and  the  effects  of  baptism  also 
express  God’s  grace.  As  baptized  people  of  God,  we  therefore  respond  with  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  praying  that  God’s  will  be  done  in  our  own  lives: 


We  you:  •  people  stand  before  you, 
water- washed  and  Spirit  bom, 


By  ybur  grace,  our  lives  we  offer. 

Recreate  us;  God,  transform! 

— Rilth  Duck,  “Wash,  O  God  Our  Sons  and  Daughters”3 


'Christiai  conference:  discernment  of  the  will  of  God  through  intentional  conversation  between 
faithful  Christian  disciples. 

JSee  tjhe  1988  Book  of  Discipline,  par.  106,  “The  General  Ministry  of  All  Christian  Believers.” 
50  3The  Uni  ed  Methodist  Hymnal.  The  United  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nashville,  1989. 
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sm 

questions, 


The  G'enejral 
Baptis 


Conference  requests  users  of  this  study  guide  to  provide  feedback  to  the  Committee  to  Study 
^nd  Related  Rites.  For  that  purpose,  please  take  a  few  moments  to  respond  to  the  following 
The  committee  greatly  appreciates  receiving  your  input. 


Instruction! 
When  yoij 
Related 
pages.  A1 


YOUR  RESPONSE 


Riti 


is:  For  each  question,  please  circle  the  number  that  comes  closest  to  expressing  your  own  view, 
are  finished,  please  tear  out  these  pages  and  mail  them  to  the  Committee  to  Study  Baptism  and 
:es,  United  Methodist  Church,  Box  840,  Nashville,  TN  37202.  Do  not  put  your  name  on  these 
responses  will  remain  anonymous.  A  statistical  summary  of  the  responses  will  be  compiled. 


1.  How  would  you  rate  the  paper  —  excellent  (E),  good  (G),  fair  (F),  or  poor  (P)  on  each  of  the 
following? 


a.  How 

b.  Ho 


w 


'  clearly  the  material  was  presented 
'  much  it  contributed  to  your  understanding  of  baptism 

c.  How  much  it  stimulated  your  own  thinking 

d.  How  relevant  it  was  to  your  personal  life 

e.  Hew  i  nuch  it  enriched  your  faith 

f.  How  effective  it  was  overall 


E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


G 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


F 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


P 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


»ou 


2.  Did 

As  pali 
Entire! 


Other 

3.  If  you 
good 


study  the  baptism  paper  as  part  of  a  class  or  entirely  on  your  own? 
it  of  a  class  (or  study  group)  1 

y  pn  my  own  2 

3 


studied  the  paper  as  part  of  a  class  or  group:  How  would  you  rate  the  group— excellent  (E), 


G)l 


fair  (F),  or  poor  (P)— on  each  of  the  following? 


a.  Prepan  tion  of  the  leader 

b.  Quality  of  the  discussion 

c.  Use  of  I  he  study  guide 

d.  Respec  for  different  views 

e.  Support  among  group  members 


E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


G 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


F 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


P 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4.  As  a  repuijt  of  studying  the  paper,  would  you  say  that  you  have  experienced  each  of  the  following, 
or"°«  •  Yes 


a.  A  deepe  *  sense  of  the  meaning  of  your  own  baptism 

b.  An  enric  hed  experience  of  baptism  when  it  occurs  at  your  church 


No 

2 

2 
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Yes  No 


c.  A  better  understanding  of  the  church’s  traditions  about  baptism  1  2 

d.  Great  sr  clarity  about  what  you  believe  about  baptism  1  2 

e.  Feelii  ig  confused  about  the  meaning  of  baptism  1  2 

f.  A  des  ire  to  learn  more  about  baptism  in  the  future  1  2 

g.  A  belter  understanding  of  infant  dedication  1  2 

h.  Grea  :er  clarity  about  the  relationship  of  baptism  to  membership  1  2 

i.  A  greater  appreciation  of  God’s  grace  1  2 

j.  A  ser  se  of  growth  in  your  spiritual  life  1  2 

k.  A  closer  relationship  to  God  1  2 

5.  How  much  did  the  study  contribute  to  your  own  understanding  of  each  of  the  following — a  great 
deal  (( J),  a  fair  amount  (F),  a  little  (L),  or  none  (N)? 

G  F  L  N 

a.  Con  rrmation  1  2  3  4 

b.  Infant  baptism  1  2  3  4 

c.  Adult  baptism  1  2  3  4 

d.  Corpmunion  12  3  4 

e.  Worship  1  2  3  4 

f.  The  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  2  3  4 

g.  The  Bible  1  2  3  4 


h.  Mejthodist  history  1  2  3 

i.  Evangelism  1  2  3 

6.  How  much  effort  would  you  say  that  you  personally  put  into  studying  the  paper? 

A  grejat  deal  1 

A  fair  amount  2 

Alitile  3 

Unsi  re  4 

7.  At  tl  lis  point  in  your  life,  how  meaningful  would  you  say  baptism  is  to  you? 

Ver)  meaningful  1 

Fair  y  meaningful  2 

Not  very  meaningful.  3 

Not  at  all  meaningful  4 

Unsure  5 
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jilt 


8.  Coipp 
more 


Moije 
Neither! 


ared  with  a  few  years  ago,  would  you  say  baptism  is  now  more  meaningful  to  you,  neither 
ii(or  less  meaningful,  or  less  meaningful  to  you? 


Less' 


mi 


Meaningful 

more  nor  less  meaningful 
ianingful 


1 

2 

3 


9.  Different  aspects  of  baptism  are  likely  to  be  more  meaningful  to  some  people  than  to  others.  Please 
indicate  how  meaningful  each  of  the  following  is  to  you — very  meaningful  (V),  somewhat 
meaningful  (S)  or  not  very  meaningful(N)? 


Bapti 


7 

ism 


as. 


a.  A  way  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  children. 

b.  A  means  of  welcoming  children  or  adults  into  the  community  of  faith 

c.  A  tang  ible  sign  of  God’s  grace 

d.  A  sym  >ol  of  God’s  presence  in  all  of  life 

e.  A  way  of  attaining  salvation 

f.  A  link  with  long  traditions  of  the  church 

g.  A  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

h.  A  ceremony  that  draws  the  congregation  closer  together 

i.  A  covenant  between  God  and  God’s  people 


j.  A  vo 


i: 


1.  A  re: 


m.  A  cd 


iv  made  by  parents  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  faith 


k.  A  time  tp  remember  and  give  thanks 


mdi 


er  of  our  responsibility  to  live  out  our  faith 


fan  ion  bond  among  all  Christians 
o; :  strengthening  the  family 
inner  of  Jesus’  life  and  ministry 
p.  a  symbol  of  new  birth  in  Christ 


10.  As  you 


V 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


S 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


N 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


i  currently  understand  the  Christian  faith,  how  important  would  you  say  baptism  is? 
Would  you  say...... 

Baptism  lis  an  absolutely  essential  feature  of  the  Christian  faith 
Baptism  is  very  important,  signifying  what  is  essential  in  our  faith 

Baptism  Is  very  important  but  not  as  important  as  some  other  elements  of  the  Christian  faith 
Baptism  is  fi  irly  important  but  certainly  not  essential 
Baptism  is  n  )t  very  important 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(VW)J 


11.  How  well  does  each  of  the  following  statements  describe  your  own  views  about  baptism — very  well 


fairly  well  (FW),  or  not  very  well  (NV)? 


a.  Baptism  is  essential  in  order  to  receive  salvation  and  everlasting  life 

b.  Baptism  is  not  essential  for  salvation,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  God’s  grace 

c.  Wh  ;n  adults  are  baptized,  it  shows  that  they  have  accepted  Christ 

d.  Baptism  is  mainly  a  way  in  which  the  congregation  pledges  to  accept  and 
support  new  members 

e.  Baptism  is  a  symbol  of  God’s  presence  in  all  of  life. 

f.  Baptism  should  occur  only  once  in  a  person’s  life. 

g.  Thire  are  other  times  when  making  a  renewed  commitment  to  the  Christian 
lifi  j  is  important. 

h.  T1  e  church  should  provide  occasions  for  individuals  to  renew  their  faith 
in  light  of  baptism. 

i.  Baptism  initiates  a  person  into  the  ministry  of  all  Christians. 

j.  Baptism  in  some  way  means  membership  in  the  church. 

k.  A  personal  profession  of  faith  is  necessary  for  growth  in  the  Christian  life. 

l.  Living  out  the  meaning  of  one’s  baptism  is  a  lifelong  process. 

m.  Baptism  is  a  human  response  to  God’s  grace. 


VW 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


FW 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


NV 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


12.  Onjthe  whole,  did  you  strongly  agree,  somewhat  agree,  somewhat  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree 
with  the  main  points  of  the  document? 


Strongly  agree 
Somewhat  agree 
So;  newhat  disagree 
Strongly  disagree 
Unsure 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


13.  Are  you: 


M; 


To  help  us  in  tabulating  the  responses,  please  answer  the  following  questions. 


ale 


1 


Female 


14.  \  /hat  is  your  approximate  age? 

1 8  or  younger 

19  through  34 
35  through  50 
i  1  through  65 
Older  than  65 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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15.  In  which  United  Methodist  jurisdiction  do  you  live? 

Northeast  (ME,  NH,  VT,  NY,  CT,  RI,  PA,  NJ,  MD,  WV) 
Southt  ast  (VA,  KY,  TN,  NC,  SC,  GA,  FL,  AL,  MS) 
North  Central  (OH,  IN,  DL,  MI,  WI,  MN,  IA,  ND,  SD) 
South  <  'entral  (MO,  NE,  KS,  AR,  OK,  TX,  NM,  LA) 
West  (MT,  WY,  CO,  AZ,  UT,  NV,  CA,  OR,  WA,  AL,  HI) 
Central  Conference 


16.  Howl  often  do  you  attend  religious  services? 

At  least  pnee  a  week 


Two  or  tiree  times  a  month 
Abou|t  01  ice  a  month 
Several  t  mes  a  year 
Once  a  year  or  less 


17.  Are  you  <  urrently  a  member  of  The  United  Methodist  Church? 

Yes  1 

No,  but  an  a  member  of  another  2 

No,  not  a  i  nember  of  any  church  3 

18.  In  what  denomination  were  you  baptized? 

United  Mei  hodist  tradition  1 

Other  deno  lunation  2 

Not  baplize  j  3 


19.  Please  indicate  whether  each  of  the  following  applies  to  you. 

a.  I  was  bap  ized  as  an  infant 

b.  I  was  bapl  ized  as  a  youth  or  adult 

c.  I  have  pee  a  confirmed 


20.  On  a  scalp  from  1  to  6  where  “1"  is  ’’very  conservative44  and  ”6"  is  “very  liberal,”  where  would 
you  place  yourself  in  terms  of  your  religious  views? 

Vfery  conservative  very  liberal  unsure 


21.  Do  you  have  i  my  other  comments  about  the  document  that  you  would  like  to  share?  If  so,  please 
write  them  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and  attach  it  to  this  questionaire. 
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The  Coi  imittee  to  Study  Baptism  presented  the  paper,  “By  Water  and  the  Spirit,”  to  the  General  Conference 
with  the  re  commendation  that  it  be  made  available  to  the  widest  possible  audience  for  study  and  response. 

That  recommendation  came  from  our  conviction  that  not  only  is  there  a  diversity  of  United  Methodist 
opinion  about  baptism,  but  there  also  exists  the  possibility  of  formulating  a  statement  about  baptism  that 
represent;  a  synthesis  of  our  Wesleyan  heritage,  the  ecumenical  consensus,  and  reflection  upon  current 
United  M  ethodist  experience. 

We  developed  this  study  book  so  you  could  be  a  part  of  the  process,  both  thinking  about  what  baptism 
means  and  helping  to  shape  a  denominational  statement  about  baptism.  Returning  the  questionnaire  will  give 
you  a  voice  in  the  final  draft  of  the  statement. 

The  questions  printed  on  this  page  were  raised  by  the  legislative  section  of  Faith  and  Mission  at  the  1992 
General  Conference,  with  the  instruction  that  they  be  a  part  of  the  questions  for  discussion.  The  study  guide 
has  done  that.  But  if  there  is  one  question,  or  several,  you  would  like  to  address  in  direct  correspondence  to 
the  committee,  we  invite  you  to  do  so.  Written  comments  may  be  sent  to  the  same  address  as  you  send  the 
questior  naire. 

The  Committee  to  Study  Baptism 

1.  According  to  the  paper,  is  there  a  difference  between  church  membership  on  the  basis  of  profession  of 
fail  h  in  Christ  and  membership  on  the  basis  on  initiation  into  the  family  of  God? 

2.  Dc  es  the  paper  teach  that  baptism  is  necessary  for  salvation?  What  would  be  the  implications  of  such  a 
te;  ching? 

3.  What  is  necessary  for  salvation,  according  to  the  paper? 

4.  If! you  become  a  member  of  the  church  in  baptism,  can  you  ever  lose  your  membership? 

5.  Is  the  theology  of  the  paper  consistent  with: 

a)  the  liturgies  in  the  hymnal? 

b)  our  present  practices  in  the  churches? 

c)  our  doctrinal  standards,  as  found  in  paragraph  68,  section  3? 
c )  other  parts  of  the  Discipline? 

e)  practices  in  United  Methodist  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

6.  jvhat  makes  baptism  valid?  Is  it  belief,  faith,  certain  mandated  words,  the  proper  ordination  of  the 
clergy,  and  so  on? 

7.  |  What  would  be  the  effect  of  prohibiting  infant  dedication?  Private  baptisms?  Rebaptisms? 

8.  jDoes  the  paper  teach  baptismal  regeneration?  What  are  the  implications  of  a  teaching  of  baptismal 
regeneration? 

9.  Does  the  paper  enhance  or  diminish  the  creative  tension  between  the  sacramental  and  evangelical  strains 
of  United  Methodism?  If  so,  what  are  the  implications  of  this  teaching? 

10.  What  effect  would  discontinuing  preparatory  membership  and  confirmation  have  on  the  life  of  the  church? 


Ill  Is  there  a  necessary  relationship  between  God’s  initiative  in  baptism  and  the  human  response  of  faith? 


ue«M£ 
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By  Water  and  the  Spirit  is  your  opportunity  to  help  shape  the  official 
position  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

In  1988,  the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  formed  a 
committee  to  study  the  meaning  of  Baptism,  particularly  in  relationship  to 
questions  of  salvation,  church  membership,  confirmation,  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  other  rites  of  the  church.  The  committee  brought  to  the  1992  General 
Confeience  a  Baptism  Study  Document,  and  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
studied  throughout  the  denomination  from  1993  through  1996. 

By  Water  and  the  Spirit  includes  that  Baptism  Study  Document  and  material 
to  help  participants  study  it.  Six  45-minute  sessions  provide  Bible  study  and 
reflection  questions  about  the  meaning  and  experience  of  baptism. 

Each  study  book  contains  a  survey  sheet  to  be  mailed  to  the  Baptism  Study 
Committee.  Individuals  and  study  groups  can  help  shape  the  official  position 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church  by  responding  through  this  survey.  The  United 
Methodist  Chuich  is  committed  to  having  the  theological  position  of  the 
chinch  on  Baptism  come  from  the  “grass  roots”,  rather  than  being  dictated  by 
“the  hierarchy.” 


Dr.  Dwight  Vogel,  professor  at  Garrett  /  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary, 

is  the  author  of  the  study  helps. 
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